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We were on the summit of the high 
est range of mountains in the provinces. 
The tall timber trees at the first ascent 
had dwindled into a thick growth of 
stunted bamboos, unmixed with a single 
shrub. The path, which was narrow 
and steep, had reached a level spot, that 
had been in the rains the wallowing 
place of a rhinoceros ; for it has the habit 
of wallowing in the mire no less than the 
hog and the buffalo. Here we seated 
ourselves to rest, and Quala cut down 
some of the bamboos before us, which 
interrupted our view on the west. The 
spotless blue heavens were over our 
heads, while the clouds, like snow drifts, 
were seen moving lazily far beneath our 
feet, insulating many a hill with their 
fleecy waves, or hanging to the summit 
of some hoary precipice, like a gigantic 
canopy. Pyeekhya, Patsauoo, and Pal- 
ouk rivers were discovered here and 
there, peeping from beneath their green 
eyelashes, as they wandered through 
glens and gorges, dale and valley and din- 
gle, that never knew the searing effects 
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of frost, but have retained the counte- 
nance of youth for untold centuries, like 
the antediluvian patriarchs. Tavoy 
point loomed up high in the northwest, 
crowned with its famous pagoda, built 
by the king of Pugan in 1204, the same 
year the crusaders took Constantinople, 
about the time that Genghis Khan found- 
ed the Mogul empire, which covered the 
globe from the Yellow Sea to the Bal- 
tic; when the English nation was extort- 
ing Magna Charta from king John, 
while they were submitting to pay trib- 
ute to the Pope. In the direction of 
Mergui on the southwest, the mountain 
limestone rocks towered in grotesque 
peaks among the ocean’s waves, indent- 
ed with subterranean gulfs, where the 
fearless Malay searches in his frail bark 
for the edible birds’ nests on the crags 
within. Karen hamlets lay hidden at 
intervals throughout the wide extended 
forest below; but not a single professor 
of religion in one of them. “ When 
shall these vales resound with the songs 
of the redeemed ? When shall we look 
down on Christian churches in these 
green fields?” I asked Quala, as we 
rose, and, turning from the glorious pic- 
ture before us, descended into the dark 
valley of the Tenasserim. “ Hereafter, 
teacher, hereafter,” replied Hope. 
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Years rolled by before we stood again 
on that mountain's summit, and gazed 
again on that prospect of forest and 
ocean, hill and highland, islet and inlet. 
The face of nature, ever beautiful as 
paradise, was unchanged ; but we could 
almost hear —“ Rock of ages, cleft for 
me,” resound from Pyeckhya at our 
feet, where Quala was pastor of a church 
of a hundred members, and echoed from 
the hills and rocks of Patsauoo, Palouk 
and Toungbyouk on the north, where 
little churches had grown up under our 
labors during the interval. When we 
turned our eyes south, we saw the moun- 
tains that throw their shadows over the 
churches of Palaw, Katay, Kapa or 
Themboung, and Kapyau or Kabin, 
where our feet in the former journey 
had been first to tread their hills with 
the message of salvation. “ God will do 
greater things than these,” observed 
Hope, as we conversed on what God had 
wrought. The remark was prophetic. 
Another interval of ten years found us 
seated together on the crumbling battle- 
ments of Toungoo, beneath the tall 
shadows of the Bghai and Mauniepgha 
mountains with the whole untouched 
field spread out before us, where he has 
gathered four times as many churches 
and five times as many converts in a 
tenth of the time. 

When the Karen New Testament was 
completed, the necessities of the mission 
seemed to require that I should pause 
from my labors in the translating depart- 
ment, and give my exclusive attention 
to the instruction of the native assist- 
ants. Accordingly I commenced a Ka- 
ren Theological School, in 1842. At the 
close of the first year, I placed Quala 
in charge of the church at Pyeekhya, 
which, being the largest and at the same 
time the most central, gave him a posi- 
tion where his influence might be felt 
throughout the whole southern country. 
Excepting the administration of the or- 
dinances, he was the pastor of the church 
from the beginning, but he was not or- 
dained till five years afterwards. 

In my report to the Executive Com- 
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mittee I wrote at the time,—“ Sau 
Quala is the assistant that has been 
writing by my side every rains for eight 
or ten years; and he has been the almost 
constant companion of my travels ever 
since I entered the mission. With him 
I first began the study of the Karen lan- 
guage; and with him I commenced the 
translation of the New ‘Testament, and 
he has continued with me throughout 
the work. Besides copying for me, I 
have constantly consulted him, as I went 
along, for words, their signification, and 
their construction, precisely as, in culti- 
vated languages, a student consults his 
dictionaries and grammars. While I 
have thus been gathering knowledge 
from him, I have not been unmindful of 
imparting knowledge to him. I have 
often thought that, could I leave him, 
when my labors close on earth, an able 
minister of the New Testament, I should 
not have labored in vain ; and, latterly, 
I have indulged the pleasing hope that 
God would more than fulfil my desire, 
and make him a useful minister even 
while I live. Formerly his mind was 
exceedingly obtuse, as are the minds of 
uncultivated people generally ; and ut- 
terly unable to make any rational dis- 
tinction between words and things that 
differed ; but he now possesses, compar- 
atively, quite a discriminating mind, and 
Iam sometimes surprised at the nice 
distinctions that he occasionally points 
out, as existing between the significa- 
tions of words. I do not suppose there 
is any one of his nation that can make 
any approach to him,in the matter of 
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tion. This is saying nothing to the dis- 
paragement of any one else; for no oth- 
er has had the same years of discipline 
that he has had. He has, however, ac- 
quired something more valuable than a 
knowledge of criticism; he has obtained 
a very tolerable knowledge of the prin- 
cipal parts of the New ‘Testament, and 
of the sentiments of the Seriptures in 
general. He has copied all my transla- 
tions at least twice, and I have always 
told him to ask questions about any 
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thing he did not understand. It very 
often happens, too, that, to get at the 
exact word for a passage that I am trans- 
lating, 1 have to explain it to him in 
various language, in order that he may 
distinctly apprehend the precise idea, 
and thus give me the proper word, if 
any such exists in the language. In 
this way much truth has been imparted 
in a far more effectual way than in that 
of direct teaching. Furthermore, he is 
‘apt to teach,’ and a very good preach- 
er. When in the jungles, he is contin- 
ually engaged in informal preaching 
from house to house and by the wayside, 
and I often set him to preach at evening 
meetings, when I have an opportunity to 
hear his more regular productions; and 
he frequently gives an exposition of a 
passage of Scripture, of which an edu- 
cated man in America would not be 
ashamed. In addition to his other ac- 
quirements, Quala has grown in grace 
so much latterly, that were there any 
particular necessity for it, | should be 
most ready to ordain him, 
cessity exists at present,.and his useful- 
ness will not be retarded in the smallest 
degree by his being continued a licen- 
tiate.” 

He was ordained on the twenty-cighth 
of April, 1847. Referring to his ordina- 
tion, in a letter written a few months af- 
terwards, he says:——“ This is of the 
grace of God. Great is God's goodness. 
O Lord, when we were in darkness, 
Thou placedst us in the light; when we 
were in distress and difficulty, Thou 
placedst us in prosperity and ease., We 
will praise thy goodness to us as long as 
we live, throughout our whole existence. 
Make our light, our wisdom, our under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures, of 
Thee, and of thy love, to increase. Give 
us, O God, to understand the deep things 
of Thee. Thy merey and watchcare 
over us, we can never sufliciently praise. 
Have merey upon us, and watch over 
us unto the end.” 

The same year, 1842, that Quala took 
charge of Pyeekhya was signalized by 
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Mr. Abbott, being unable to visit the 
field in his charge on account of the op- 
position of the Burmese government, 

very properly ordained two of his assist- 

ants, who could travel in the country. 

(Juala and his associates in the Tenas- 

serim provinces were happily exempt 

from the trials to which the native 

preachers in Burmah were subjected, 

The half of their sufferings will never 
be told. Sau Le,a Rangoon Karen, in 

a letter published in the Morning Star, 

under date of Dee. 29, 1850, wrote :— 
“IT wish to say to my brethren who 
dwell in the land of the foreigners, that 
we, who reside under the Burmese gov- 
ernment, have many obstacles to over- 
come, and numerous difficulties with 
which to contend in order to preach the 
gospel. We can hardly goto preach 
where we may wish to go. It is exeeed- 
ingly difficult. I went recently with a 
companion to preach ina certain vil- 
lage. Night overtook us before we 
could reach the place of our destination, 
and we got up into a tree to pass the 
night. Itcame onto rain and to blow 
dreadfully, and we were afraid of tigers 
and wild: elephants, for we were ina 
[A tree is no certain 
The leop- 
ard, as large as an ordinary sized calf, 
is in the constant habit of ascending the 
trunks of large trees in search of his 
prey; and the Karens think, but proba- 
bly erroneously, that the tiger has the 
same habit. A Maulmain Christian told 
me that he was travelling on one occa- 
sion, before his conversion, as this as- 
sistant was, with a single associate; and 
when they were overtaken in the dark- 
ness, they made litthe bamboo platforms 
on which to sleep during the night in 
the branches of a large tree, one on a 
lower main branch, and the other on an 
upper large branch. During the night, 
the man on the lower branch was 
awaked by what he thought to be a tiger, 
but it was probably a leopard, creeping 
up the body of the tree above him. It 


desolate forest. 
security against wild beasts, 


had passed his branch, and was climbing 
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up to where the other man slept. He 
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called out, the man answered, and the 
leopard was still. Not aclaw moved; 
but the sleeping man could not rouse 
himself; and in a few seconds the leop- 
ard rushed up, seized the man in his 
sleep, and jumping down with him, de- 
youred him at the foot of the tree, re- 
gardless of all the noise the narrator 
could make above him. Our native 
preachers, travelling in small companies, 
are exposed to greater dangers from 
wild beasts than most people are aware. 
During my residence in Tavoy, no less 
than three of our Karen assistants, who 
had been in my theological classes, were 
devoured by tigers. These dangers they 
never shrink from encountering; and 
though Sau Le escaped that dreary night, 
yet they fell next evening among men 
as savage as the beasts of the forest.] 

“ When the day dawned we contin- 
ued our journey, and reached a Burman 
village where we preached. The Karen 
village for which we had started was 
near; but we found the Burmese on 
the way were engaged in warfare with 
each other, and it was not possible to 
pass through them; so we had to return 
the way we came. However, we turned 
aside towards another village. Darkness 
overtook us at the monastery of a Buddh- 
ist priest, so we went up there to pass 
the night. [They are the caravanseries 
of Burmah, where travellers are always 
allowed to stay.] After eating supper 
and when we were about to lie down to 
sleep, we thought that before going to 
rest we ought to preach to the priest. 
So I drew near him; but when I had 
uttered one or two sentences, and he 
discovered we were Christians, he seiz- 
ed a cudgel, rushed at us, and drove us 
away in thedark. After this, some evil- 
minded persons informed the governor 
that I was going about preaching; so he 
sent his officers to seize me, who took me 
to Rangoon, and threw me into the stable 
of the prison, where my feet were put in 
the stocks, and then drawn up so that I 
could neither sit nor lie; and in this 
painful position I had to remain all night. 
Then it was the cold season, and they 
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stripped me of all my clothes, giving me 
nothing but a little dirty rag, so that I 
suffered much from the cold; and they 
gave me nothing to eat, thoughI was 
very hungry, and no water to drink, 
though I was exceedingly thirsty. The 
next day, they brought me before the 
governor, hung me up by the heels in 
the Court House in the presence of the 
people, while a spotted-faced executioner 
stood over me with a cane, to beat me 
till I gave up the names of all the Karen 
Christians. I committed myself to God, 
prayed to him in my heart without in- 
termission, and he so sustained me that 
Idid not feel afraid; but resolved to 
suffer and die, if necessary, rather than 
betray a single individual. I knew that 
if I told them of all the Christians, they 
would all be persecuted, and I thought it 
were better for me to suffer alone than 
that they all should; if I died, I should 
die one only ; so when they demanded,— 
‘How many have become disciples of 
Jesus Christ ?’ I replied, ‘ Iam not able 
to say. Should I mention this one or 
that one, perhaps he would not prove 
to bea true disciple. I cannot tell you. 
You may take two stones and beat me 
to atoms, with one on the top of the 
other, if you like, but I cannot give you 
the names of those who worship Jesus 
Christ. Perhaps I should tell you wrong, 
and then God might hold me guilty.’— 
These examinations were repeated sev- 
eral days; but on the eighth day I was 
dismissed on the condition that I should 
pay a fine of five hundred rupees, which 
I did. 

“JT was putin jail again for continu- 
ing my preaching, where I was detained 
seven days, but was set at liberty by 
paying a fine of two hundred rupees. 
After the second imprisonment, my 
mother tried to stop me from preaching 
any more, but I would not listen to her. 
I remembered that Christians anciently 
suffered exceedingly for the name of 
Christ, yet they remained steadfast; so 
I have continued preaching with undi- 
minished zeal. Brethren, pray for us, 
that every thing which hinders the 
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preaching of the gospel may be removed, 
and that it may be with us as with you.” 

These are the men for whose scant 
support —a tenth of what this man paid 
in fines a year — the funds of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union have 
proved inadequate. I ask no greater 
honor on earth, than to be instrumental 
in converting such men, in educating 
such men, and in denying myself com- 
forts and conveniences to support such 
men. But the privilege of contributing 
to their support is fast passing away. 
The churches of Toungoo have practi- 
cally supported their preachers from the 
beginning, and the churches of Maubee, 
’ Rangoon, and Bassein have recently re- 
solved to support all their own ministry. 

Labors for the Karens of Burmah 
Proper commenced when Mr. Bennett 
took Ko Thah-byu to Rangoon, in 1833, 
and five were baptized by Ko Thah-a, 
the Burmese native pastor. In 1834, on 
Mr. Bennett's leaving Rangoon, Mr. 
Webb took his place at the station, who 
baptized twenty-two Karens there the 
same year,—the first baptized by a 
missionary in the Burmese empire. In 
December, 1834, Mr. Webb was joined 
by Mr. Howard, who travelled exten- 
sively among the Karens as well as the 
Burmese, being originally appointed to 
the Karen mission. Thirty-eight Ka- 
rens were baptized in Rangoon in 1835. 
Mr. Webb went to Ava in 1836, and to 
Maulmain the following year. In 1836, 
Mr. Abbott joined the station. Accom- 
panied by Mr. Howard and Mr. Vinton, 
who was at Rangoon on a visit, he made 
an extensive excursion among the Ka- 
rens, during which they baptized one 
hundred and sixty-seven persons, who 
had been previously converted through 
the instrumentality of “Karen assist- 
ants,” as the report stated, “ principally 
by Ko Thah-byu ;’—and these, with 
six others, made one hundred and 
seventy-three baptized in Burmah that 
year. Mr. Howard left Rangoon in 
1837, when Mr. Abbott was alone at the 
station. He itinerated with the native 
assistants several months, and baptized 
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one hundred and seventeen; but he re- 
moved to Maulmain in November, 1838, 
on account of the intolerance of the gov- 
ernment. He visited Rangoon again in 
1839, when he baptized fifty-one Ka- 
rens; but finding it impracticable to 
maintain schools there, he removed to 
Sandoway, in Arracan, in 1840. The 
Rangoon Karen Mission was reported 
in charge of Mr. Abbott till 1843. In 
the annual report of the Board for 1844, 
it is stated : — “ Rangoon, reported here- 
tofore as a distinct mission, will more 
properly be considered in connection 
with Maulmain, — no missionary having 
resided there since the removal of Mr. 
Abbott to Arracan.” The district of 
Bassein, however, was still continued in 
Mr. Abbott's charge, and the assistants 
he ordained were sent to baptize in that 
province. 

The number of baptized Karens in 
good standing at the ordination of the 
first native convert, — an epoch in the 
mission, — was, according to the report 
of the Board for 1843, 


Burmah Proper, «6! 
Maulmain Mission, - - - 312 
Tavoy Mission, «© = 
Mergui Mission, about - - - 100 

Total - - = 1697 


For ten years previous, the work of 
qualifying natives to preach the gospel 
had occupied much attention; but the 
necessity for ordaining Karen assistants 
about this time made the establishment 
of a good seminary for their instruction 
to be felt the more necessary. 

No sooner was the Karen language 
reduced to writing, and the first tract 
printed by Mr. Wade, in 1832, than the 
education of the native preachers com- 
menced. In 1834, I devoted the whole 
of the rainy season to their instruction, 
and the Reportof the Tavoy Missionary 
Society for that year says:— “ Every 
practicable effort is made to increase the 
number and efficiency of the native as- 
sistants, believing that it is through the 
natives themselves, that the conversion 
of the people will be ultimately effect- 
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ed.” The Report of the Board for 
1836, states: —“In 1834, during the 
rains, a Karen school was taught by Mr. 
and Mrs. Mason, in which, in addition to 
the female department, special attention 
was given to the training of native as- 
sistants.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Wade returned 
from America and joined the station at 
Tavoy, they entered at once upon labors 
for the native ministry. Mrs. Wade 
writes in the dry season of 1835, of hav- 
ing “aclass of ten assistants” at Matah ; 
and in the succeeding rains, a large male 
and female boarding-school was taught 
by Mr. and Mrs. Wade, in which there 
were a number, who afterwards became 
useful assistants, on whose instruction 
special attention was bestowed. 

When the first Deputation came out 
in 1836, arrangements were made for 
“ the immediate establishment of a theo- 
logical school for native assistants,” em- 
bracing the Burmese and Karens; and 
when it became necessary to choose a 
Principal to take the charge, until the 
Board could send out a suitable man 
from America, the brethren unanimously 
elected Mr. Wade, though it involved 
the necessity for the Seminary to be 
located for the time at Tavoy. Besides 
the Burmese students, he had twelve 
Karens in his charge, concerning whom 
the Report stated: “Some of the Ka- 
rens in particular, manifest a taste and 
genius for learning, that would be highly 
respectable even in our Seminaries at 
home.” At the close of the session of 
1837, Mr. Wade resigned the charge, 
and Mr. Stevens, who had been appoint- 
ed to the work by the Board in Boston, 
took charge of it in 1838, as a Burmese 
Seminary located in Maulmain. 

The education of the Karen native as- 
sistants, however, did not stop. The 
Report of 1840 says of Mrs. Wade’s 
school: “ The first class, which number- 
ed eighteen, was composed partly of the 
assistants and school teachers, who were 
taught daily by Mr. Mason and Mr. 
Wade in the Scriptures.” In 1840, Mr. 
Abbott went to Arracan, where he soon 
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had a school of fifty students. “ Most of 
these,” it is added, “ were preparing to 
become assistants in the mission.” The 
Report of 1843 states: ‘* The number of 
Karen students for the ministry, under 
the charge of Mr. Abbott, during the 
rainy season was about thirty.” 

“ Mr. Vinton,” says the Report of the 
Maulmain Convention, “ devoted a por- 
tion of his time to the instruction of na- 
tive preachers for almost ten years. At 
first all instruction was given orally. As 
catechisms and portions of the New 
Testament appeared, they became text 
books. Such assistants as could be 
spared from their fields during the rains, 
and others desirous to become preachers, 
were taught in a boarding-school. But 
in the dry season, numbers of this char- 
acter accompanied Mr. Vinton on his 
preaching tours, and received, as circum- 
stances permitted, further instructions 
both by precept and example. During 
these ten years no regular classes were 
formed, nor any regular course of study 
marked out. The teacher aimed to 
adapt his instructions to the capacities 
of those taught, and to meet present 
necessities. Some continued in school 
only a few months, while others remain- 
ed several rainy seasons. We have no 
records showing how many were instruct- 
ed by the above method, or what was 
the extent of their qualifications ; but all 
the preachers who labored in this pro- 
vince and in Rangoon until the year 
1846, useful or otherwise, were embraced 
in the number. Mr. Bullard and Mr. 
Moore made some efforts in the same 
direction among the Pwos of this pro- 
vince between the years 1845 and 
1853.” 

When Mr. Brayton went to Mergui 
in 1839, he took charge of the Pwo sta- 
tion of Kamakah, where the Tavoy mis- 
sionaries had baptized five persons, and 
had five other candidates for the ordi- 
nance, who were on probation, that he 
baptized. From these and others subse- 
quently converted, he obtained a few 
assistants, and the report of the Conven- 
tion in Maulmain states: “He adopted 
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a course in educating a native ministry 
similar to that of Mr. Vinton in Maul- 
main.” 

In 1843, having just completed the 
translation of the New Testament, I 
commenced a theological school, devot- 
ing my whole time to it during the 
rains, continuing it every season until I 
left Tavoy. The course of studies pur- 
sued, as reported at the time, was: (1.) 
“Reading. The Karens are exceeding- 
ly deficient in the art of reading. The 
importance to the assistants, who are to 
be public readers and teachers, of some 
thorough discipline on this point, needs 
but to be mentioned to be seen. (2.) 
Writing. (3.) Arithmetic. (4.) Geog- 
raphy. For about four months, Mrs. 
Mason gave a lesson in geography daily. 
(5.) English. The whole class studied 
English about half an hour daily with 
Mr. Bennett; not with a view to speak- 
ing the language, but to enable them to 
use English maps, globes, &e. (6.) Use 
of the globes. A few studied the use of 
the globes, and by the aid of their knowl- 
edge of English, the most advanced were 
able to find the latitudes and longitudes 
of some of the principal places, the de- 
clination and longitude of the sun, and 
his place in the ecliptic for any given 
day in the year. (7.) Astronomy. On 
some of the rudiments of the science, 
the most advanced pupils had received 
instruction in Mrs. Wade's school. (8.) 
Geology. <A beginning was made in 
geology, rather as a recreation than as a 
study. (9.) Medicine and Materia 
Medica. Medicines were exhibited, 
and so far as my limited means allowed, 
little experiments were made to show 
them the composition of the different 
articles. (10.) Composition. (11.) Pub- 
lic speaking. A part of the class was 
required to preach in the evening meet- 
ings occasionally ; and their preaching 
was subjected to criticism. (12.) Taking 
notes of sermons. (13.) Study of the 

Scriptures. Afterall, the principal stu- 
dy has been the Bible. There were 
read during the season, the whole of Mr. 
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History, all the historical books of the 
New Testament, excepting Mark’s Gos- 
pel, and most of the printed Epistles. 
In reading the historical portions, a 
whole chapter was read, and the ques- 
tions asked, and explanations given at 
the close; but the Epistles being more 
difficult, a single verse or small portion 
was read, and the pupil was immediately 
required to give, in his own language, 
the idea of the writer ; and such explana- 
tions and corrections as were necessary 
then followed.” The Report of the 
Board for 1846 states: “ The Seminary 
in charge of Mr. Mason, for native 
preachers, is eminently prosperous.” In 
1846,1 resigned this interesting charge 
to Mr. Cross, who had been sent out by 
the then acting Board for this special 
work, that I might be at liberty to go on 
with the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. The school went on increasingly 
prosperous under Mr. Cross’s care for 
six years, until it became necessary for 
him to return to America. 

He is now, however, back on his field 
of labor again, fully authorized to con- 
duct just such a school as he had before. 
He indicated his course of instruction 
in the report of the Tavoy Missionary 
Society for 1847. “ The principal exer- 
cise is in the Scriptures, commences at 
eight and continues till ten o’clock, A.M. 
In the first place, the class read and re- 
cite a chapter, passage by passage.— 
When this is finished, liberty is given 
for any of the class to ask questions on 
any part of the chapter with which they 
have found difficulties in studying it.— 
Great effort is constantly made to awa- 
ken a spirit of inquiry and of independ- 
ent thought. When the questions of the 
class are exhausted, the chapter is taken 
up by the teacher, and such questions 
are asked, and such historical and other 
explanatory remarks are made as are 
thought suitable. The second exercise 
commences at 11 o'clock, A. M., with 
reading, after which comes arithmetic. 
A great interest is manifestly taken in 
this science by the students, and their 
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progress in it is quite satisfactory. A 
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strong confidence is felt that they will 
soon be able to enter understandingly 
upon the higher branches of mathemat- 
ics. The session in the afternoon is 
commenced by a lesson in the Epitome 
of the Old Testament by Mr. Wade, after 
which is a lesson in geography. A great 
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them is required to speak at public wor- 
ship not less than five evenings out of 
seven. In addition to these studies, they 
have had a daily recitation in arithmetic 
with Mrs. Binney.” 

After Mr. Binney left the country in 
1850, there was an interregnum in which 


difficulty yet exists in the entire want of | the Seminary had no permanent teach- 


maps in Karen. The little work on 
geography by the lamented Mrs. Mason 
forms a good basis for the study.” They 
had regular exercises also in composition 
and the delivery of sermons; and he 
subsequently introduced Church History 
into the course, for which he prepared 
and published a valuable text-book. 
In 1845, Mr. Binney commenced a 
theological school for Karen students in 
Maulmain, being appointed to the work 
by the then acting Board in Boston. Of 
the course of study pursued, he wrote: 
“ The Bible itself is made their first and 
great object of study. The plan adopted 
has been to investigate this [i. e. the 
New Testament] in chronological order, 
with a harmony of the gospels. Every 
verse is explained, and the main subject 
of every paragraph is elicited, which 
each pupil is required to commit to 
writing for future reference. The first 
class have thus studied the four Gospels 
and the Acts with the following Epis- 
tles,” [nearly the whole]. “ This class 
have also studied and reviewed a brief 
Epitome of the Old Testament. They 
have devoted considerable attention to 
geography and arithmetic ; also to read- 
ing and writing ; besides which they have 
other daily and weekly exercises. At 
recitation, at first they give their own 
views, one or more of them, as the char- 
acter of the passage, or as the views ex- 
pressed, seem to require. Having ex- 
pressed their own views of the meaning 
of a passage or the subject of a para- 
graph, I then explain the passage or 
give them the subject. After this, they 
commit the subjects to writing, in the 
form of a reference book. They have 
also Bad a daily exercise in’ reading, an 
exceedingly important exercise for Ka- 


er, until the Deputation appointed Mr. 
Wade to the vacant chair in 1853. The 
course of studies he pursues is indicated 
ina recent article in the Macedonian: 
“Each class has two recitations a day. 
The first recitation is in systematic 
theology. I give them the subject the 
previous day, with heads and references 
to proof texts. These heads and texts 
they examine, and at the recitation, 
each one brings in a written essay of his 
own on the subject, after reading which, 
I give them a lecture on the subject. 
The second lesson is in the Old Testa- 
ment, a new book to them; at present 
we are in Joshua. I question them and 
explain the lesson, giving them an anal- 
ysis of the chapter, with notes and reflec- 
tions and practical remarks, all which 
they write down. The other class re- 
cites a lesson in the forenoon to Mrs. 
Wade in the New Testament, at present 
in Timothy ; and her practical and ex- 
planatory remarks are peculiarly inter- 
esting and useful to the class. They re- 
cite in the afternoon to Pahpoo from the 
Old Testament. Saturday I review the 
lessons of both classes for the week, ex- 
amine their writing and orthography, 
and hear a part of the first class de- 
claim.” 

The above extracts prove that the 
course of studies pursued in each of the 
schools has been substantially the same, 
differing in the administration only in 
the peculiar idiosyncracies of the teach- 
ers. The main point of difference in the 
character of these Seminaries has been, 
that the one at Maulmain, when first es- 
tablished, continued through the year 
with short intermissions, while the othe 
have given the principal part of the dry 
season to a long vacation, to afford an 
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in connection with their studies. On 
this, and on some minor points, the 
brethren have never been agreed, and 
probably never will. If we wait to act 
till we all think exactly alike,we shall 
never do anything. In October, 1847, 
only two years and a half before he left 
Burmah, Mr. Binney wrote: “Up to 
this time all that has been connected 
with the undertaking, (so far as the Ka- 
rens under the care of Mr. Vinton are 
concerned), has met my most sanguine 
expectations. From others I have re- 
ceived no co-operation in this work.— 
Had Mr. Bullard been with us still, he 
fully intended to have done so.” If Mr. 
Binney failed to obtain the co-operation 
of all the brethren, it is not remarkable 
that his successor does not; but if Mr. 
Binney succeeded ultimately, as he did, 
to obtain the co-operation of those who 
at first stood aloof, there is hope for his 
successor. Indeed, at the last dates, 
some twenty or twenty-five new stu- 
dents from Bassein had just entered the 
Seminary, increasing the number to 
more than forty; more than were ever 
connected with it before at any pe- 
riod of its existence. All the princi- 
pal stations are now well represented 
there, except Rangoon. 


- 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 


JOURNAL OF MR. WHITAKER. 


Tour west of the city. 


Toungoo, Dec. 26, 1855.— After a 
busy morning,we set out for a tour among 
the Karens west of the city. Very few 
of them have called at my house since I 
have resided here, but the few have lis- 
tened to the gospel with interest. Still, 
as they do not return to hear a second 
time, the natural conclusion is that they 
are restrained by the influence of the 
Burmese among whom they live. I 
might employ my time far more agreea- 
bly among the thousands anxious to 
hear, and the thousands more who have 
heard and believed ; but the commission 
is, “Preach to every creature ;” and 
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Providence has given me two weeks of 
spare time, as it were, that I may spend 
them in this way before the meeting of 
the Association. 

As the roads are said to be in good 
condition, I have for the first time at- 
tempted to make a jungle tour on horse- 
back. ‘Thus far we have proceeded 
without difficulty. 

Having passed the western gate of 
the city, we rested for awhile in a shady 
grove, where we saw a Burman reposing 
from his toil in the paddy field. Our 
faithful assistant Kyouk-kai preached to 
him the gospel, to which he listened with 
apparentcandor. After he had resumed 
his labor, we united in prayer to God 
that he would direct our footsteps, and 
prepare the hearts of the people to hear 
and receive the truth. 

No one of our company has ever trav- 
elled in this direction before; we have 
therefore no guide but the providence 
of God. To-day we have not seen a sin- 
gle Karen, but the Burmans say we shall 
arrive at some of the Karen villages to- 
morrow. This evening we repose in a 
Burman zayat, which, though roofless, 
we have rendered tolerable by means of 
our tent cloth, and the branches of trees. 

27.—Set out in good season this morn- 
ing, and have been moving nearly the 
whole day. We came to the bank of 
the Palo river about noon. The only 
road was in the bed of the stream, where 
the water was from two inches to two 
feet in depth. We have been travelling 
in the water the whole afternoon, and 
have at length found a Karen village. I 
paused a few rods distant, while Kyouk- 
kai went to see what kind of reception 
we were to meet. A considerable num- 
ber returned with him, and seemed 
pleased that we had come. We have 
erected our tent, and have been preach- 
ing alternately to eager listeners ever 
since. 


Need of more light. 


Our hearers have been mostly of the 
young people of the village. A few 
women came on our first arrival, one of 
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whom seemed looking for some wonder- 
ful exhibition. “Have you brought 
God's word?” she asked, and without 
waiting for a reply, continued, “ Has 
God come himself? I want to see him.” 

The headman of the village, on whose 
influence much depends, has not yet 
made his appearance. It is to be feared 
his mind is not very favorably disposed. 
The people say they have from time to 
time made large offerings, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining happiness ina future 
state. Many of the young say they will 
in future worship only the living God; 
but they do not seem clearly to appre- 
hend the difference between our preach- 
ing and that of the Buddhist priests— 
They continually busy themselves in 
endeavoring to reconcile the two, and 
seem much puzzled when told that there 
is no similarity, and that the Buddhists 
are entirely in error. 

28.—The morning was spent in efforts 
to convey the gospel message to the un- 
derstandings of the people who gathered 
around to hear. The headman was pres- 
ent, and listened for a time with apparent 
candor ; but his mind is full of the errors 
of the priests. He brought forward 
many things, which were in his view ob- 
jections to our preaching. They were all 
of the most frivolous character, and show- 
ed only his ignorance of that which he 
seeks todefend. At nine o'clock he left 
to attend to his business ; but on leaving 
exhorted his people to listen and learn 
as much as possible. Still his sincerity 
in this even is doubtful. It is cheering, 
however, to see here and there among 
the hearers a countenance marked with 
deep concern. Whether the word will 
prove a “savor of life unto life, or of 
death unto death,” the great day alone 
can fully reveal. 

At four, P. M., the people gathered 
again. A number were attentive and 
remained till a late hour. One middle 
aged man, who is manifestly a leading 
character, seems deeply affected by the 
truth, and is in favor, if possible, of ob- 
taining at least the benefit of a school. 
Several others seem to agree with him. 
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The headman came again, but manifests 
no disposition to profit. The mass of the 
people we have not been able to reach, 
and I fear they are inclined to stand 
aloof from the gospel. A number were 
present at evening worship. 


Only one way to heaven. 


29.—Had several hearers this morn- 
ing, most of whom say they believe the 
things spoken, and some say they have 
done worshipping priests. I explained 
to them the nature of the Sabbath, and 
told them if they were sincere believers, 
I should expect to see them at worship 
to-morrow. The oldest man in the com- 
pany immediately promised to come, and 
called to the passers by, who were going 
to their fields, to do up all their work 
to-day, and worship to-morrow. Ata 
late hour the headman came again; but 
continued to quote the priests. Finally 
he said, he liked my preaching; it was 
“ good ;” but there were several roads to 
heaven ; the Burmese went by one, and 
I by another, but we should all arrive at 
the same place at last. To illustrate his 
meaning be drew a diagram on the 
ground, showing the various roads to 
heaven. The thought occurred to me 
that perhaps I might profit by the old 
man’s example, and convey to his un- 
derstanding the doctrine of the atone- 
ment by a figure, which I had failed to 
do by words. I therefore represented 
the Christian’s road, with a fountain by 
its side, where those who travelled it 
washed away their sins. “ That foun- 
tain,” said I, “is Christ, who died for 
sinners. These other roads have no 
such provision. If those who travel 
them would arrive at heaven, they must 
turn about and go back and wash in the 
fountain, and come by this divinely ap- 
pointed way.” He looked at the figure 
with apparent astonishment, asked the 
assistant many questions in an animated 
manner, acknowledged the superiority 
of the religion of Christ, in having a 
provision for the forgiveness of sins.— 
When he left, he promised to come to 
worship to-morrow, and to use his in- 
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fluence to have the people come. This 
afternoon the Karens who came as cool- 
ies have been building a shelter, under 
which we hope to address a good num- 
ber on the Sabbath. 


Sabbath with the Karens. 


80.—About sunrise, the usual hour 
for worship on Sabbath morning, I called 
the little company together for a prayer 
meeting. No one of the villagers was 
present at the opening of the services, 
though several had just gone past to 
their work. I called to them, telling 
them it was the Lord's day, and they 
ought not to work. Some paused for a 
moment, and seemed about to put down 
their baskets, to join our company ; but, 
urged on, probably, by a previous agree- 
ment with the Burmans to whom they 
were selling the products of their gar- 
dens, they went on. As we were about 
to close, however, several came, and 
earnestly asked if we were done. The 
company soon increased to about fifty. 
I read to them from the Testament, and 
explained, as fully as possible in a sin- 
gle discourse, the practical requirements 
of the Christian faith. Most of them 
gave good attention. 

By ten, A. M., they were present al- 
most without exception, and Kyouk-kai 
preached, making it his main point to 
show the folly of their own superstitions 
and the superiority of the gospel. They 
were again present in the afternoon,and 
during the whole day the leading men 
gave close attention to the word spoken. 
Some, I noticed, spoke of their super- 
stitions as a thing past, and of the reli- 
gion of Christ as theirsin future. Much 
thoughtlessness was apparent among the 
young, and much boisterous talking, 
such as we must always expect in a 
heathen congregation ; but we have the 
greatest reason to thank God and take 
courage. I trust souls have been born 
into the kingdom of Christ here to-day. 
One man, buildinga house near, went 
to his work as usual, but left it when 
worship began. It has seemed like a Sab- 
bath, the first one indeed to this benight- 
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ed people. May it be the first of a se- 
ries which shall not be broken, until they 
shall enter upon the eternal Sabbath at 
God’s right hand. 

31.—Last evening the chief and head- 
men were again present, and gave good 
attention to the preaching. When the 
services closed, the chief expressed his 
determination to abandon the customs of 
his fathers, and adopt the religion of 
Christ. “ But,” said he, “ I cannot pray 
like the teachers. I can only say, ‘ Lord 
Jesus, help me.’” He regretted that his 
people were busy at present, and he could 
not build achapel at once ; but expressed 
his full determination to do so as soon as 
possible, and to seek some one to in- 
struct him more perfectly in the word of 
God, and to teach the young people of 
his village toread. Whether he remains 
true to his present convictions remains 
to be seen, as he will be assailed by many 
temptations, especially from the power- 
ful influence of Buddhism. May God 
keep him. 


A deserted village. 


Set’ out at eight, A. M., for another 
village ; and, after having been half the 
day going up stream in the bed of the 
river, which is pretty well filled with 
water, have at length arrived. There 
are but few people here, and from what 
they tell us, I conclude there are but 
few inhabitants in this part of the world. 
They can nearly all be reached by boat 
during the rainy season. Only one per- 
son, an old woman, came out to meet us. 
I told her the object of our visit. She 
replied, she rejoiced that we had come, 
and should listen to our message; but 
she scarcely knew how they should en- 
tertain us, as they were very poor; the 
old men of the village were all dead, and 
there were only boys left. I assured her 
we had not come as beggars; and though 
it would be necessary for us to eat, they 
should have an equivalent. 

The idea that our principal object is 
to get our food is always uppermost, and 
it is not till we have purchased it afew 
times, that they give it up. They judge 
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us by the priests, by whose importuni- 
ties they are frequently troubled. 

We meet Burmans at every point, who 
seem ready to hear the truth; though I 
have no words at command which will 
convey it to their understanding.— 
Kyouk-kai is apparently as ready in 
Burmese as in his own language, and lets 
no opportunity pass unimproved. 

Jan. 1, 1856.—Last evening most of 
the people assembled, and listened to the 
preaching with attention. One who had 
been spending some time in the city, 
came forward after the services and an- 
nounced himself a Buddhist. The main 
point for which he contended was that 
it was sinful totake life. He acknowledg- 
ed he did it constantly, and therefore he 
was a great sinner. I replied, he was 
truly a great sinner, and endeavored to 
bring him toa knowledge of his real 
sins in the sight of God. 

The headman did not come till I had 
retired torest. Kyouk-kai returned with 
him to the village, and preached 
second discourse at a late hour of the 
night. This morning a number came 
early; and, on being asked what they 
were going todo, every one replied, 
they wished to return to the worship of 
the true God, and to learn to real his 
word. 

The man who disputed last night has 
to-day provided himself with a black- 
board, from which he is learning the 
Karen alphabet, and says he is going to 
learn to read. 

It is now mid-day, and I am left alone 
in the dense forest, a few rods from the 
village. The whole region is one vast 
wilderness of bamboos, with here and 
there an overshadowing teak tree. On 
a high ridge of land back of the village, 
is the spot where some consume their 
dead, according to the Burmese custom, 
and others bury after the customs of 
their fathers. All appears wild, wild, 
wild,—nature in her grandeur, and man 
in his extreme littleness. 

I went to converse with the people in 
their dwelling this afternoon. They all 
reside under the same roof. They ex- 
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pect soon to abandon their house, which 
now looks like a vast labyrinth of bam- 
boos, leaning in every direction, and 
about to fall in one common ruin.— 
When I was seated in the middle apart- 
ment, the people gathered to hear. They 
seem to have disposed of the question of 
duty, and the only one now remaining 
is, “ How they shall worship God?” I 
explained to them the nature of God’s 
requirements, and repeated a form of 
prayer, which several repeated after me. 
One old man of the company, I trust has 
felt the converting power of the Spirit. 
Nothing can exceed the readiness and 
joy with which he drinks in the truth, 
and exhorts others to obey it. They are 
now building their new house, and they 
say when it is finished they will build a 
chapel, and they wish us to send them at 
least a boy, who can teach their children 
to read. A larger number of hearers 
present than on other occasions. I have 
never visited a village where the way 
seemed so fully opened for the reception 
of the gospel. The people beg us not 
to neglect them in future. 

2—This morning we took leave, 
and turned our steps towards the city 
again. Some of the pcople accompanied 
us to the river, nearly a mile distant, 
and gave us the warmest assurances at 
parting. We have been descending the 
river on bamboo floats, and now, as the 
sun sinks behind the dense forests, we 
draw up, and pitch our tent on its bank. 
Asolitary Burman house is the only hab- 
itation in sight. We have passed but 
one small Burman village to-day. We 
see many people, but they are all traders, 
or laborers in the forests, 


Alone, yet not alone. 


3.—After a toilsome walk across the 
paddy plains, we arrived about five, P. 
M., at my lonely quarters. Letters from 
home, the “ Examiner,’—not yet five 
months from the oflice, and several of 
the native Christians from the hills to the 
east, are the friends that greet me. Yet 
God has given me friends in Toungoo. 
There isa devoted soldier, who, though 
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a zealous churchman, comes three or 
four times a week to my door, and kindly 
asks if he canserve me. There are eight 
or ten others, to whom it has been my 
pleasing duty frequently to expound the 
lawof Christ, and who have given me 
many tokens of their kind remembrance. 
There is also the young officer who re- 
ceived me into his house when I arrived, 
worn by a long journey under a tropi- 
cal sun, and weakened by illness, who 
still frequently comes in to spend an 
hour in religious converse and prayer. 


First fruits gathered. 


But my heart has been made sad since 
my arrival. My beloved pupil, Sau 
Wee, is dead. He belonged to a tribe 
who resemble the Bghais in everything 
but their dialect, which is nearly allied 
tothe Pwo. They disclaim the name 
Bghai, and distinguish themselves by the 
name Mo-pgho, and are considered by 
the Bghais themselves asa distinct tribe, 
which they call Pla-mo. He came to 
me soon after the opening of the school 
last rains, and requested to be admitted. 
His mind seemed open to the reception 
of religious truth, but he had received 
very little instruction. After he had 
been with me a few days, he came to me 
privately and addressed me thus: — 
“Teacher, I do not quite understand 
you. Is it so, that after this body dies 
we shall live again?” He listened with 
great satisfaction, while I stated to him 
the scripture doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, and of the resurrection of the 
dead. Soon after he, with several others, 
requested baptism, and before the close 
of the term was received and baptized. 
He distinguished himself throughout by 
his close attention to study, and when 
the gospel was the theme, gave his whole 
mind and heart to it. I never assigned 
him any duty, but I afterwards felt that 
to the extent of his ability he had faith- 
fully performed it. Near the close of 
the term, he returned home to assist his 
parents in the harvest field ; but as soon 
as the harvest was done he went to Sau 
Quala, and followed him, listening to his 
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preaching, till I commenced travelling, 
when he was with me about a month. 
He then returned to instruct the chil- 
dren of his native village in reading. I 
had already proposed to him to enter 
upon a course of study in the mission 
schools at Maulmain, which he seemed 
strongly inclined to do. But a few days 
ago he was taken to the grave. He 
spoke of death with cheerfulness, and of 
heaven as his sure resting place. The 
day he entered the school he purchased 
a copy of the New Testament, which was 
afterwards his constant companion. God 
knows by what means his work will be 
accomplished, though our fondest hopes 
are often blasted. Thus the first fruits 
of the Toungoo mission are being gath- 
ered in. 


LETTER FROM MR. WHITAKER. 


Under date of Toungoo, Oct. 9, 1855, Mr. 
Whitaker sent to the Publication Committee, 
who have the superintendence of the press at 
Maulmain, acopy of a small Karen catechism 
translated into the Bghai dialect, — accompa- 
nied with a statement of the reasons in favor 
of giving to this tribea Christian literature of 
their own. 


Reasons in favor of printing books in 
Bghai. 

There are a few considerations 
to which I beg leave to call your 
attention. 

1. The ‘people cannot, at present, be 
benefitted very generally by instruction 
in any dialect but theirown. There are 
a few villages near the border of the 
Pa-ku territory, where the Sgau lan- 
guage is understood to some extent. In 
these, Christianity at present has its 
strongest hold. But it is stated by the 
Christian inhabitants of these villages, 
that in proceeding to the heart of the 
Bghai country, all traces of Sgau are 
lost, except such words as are common 
to both dialects. I know also from my 
own observation, that this is a true rep- 
resentation. While many come to me 
who understand Sgau very well, there 
are many others, living more remotely, 
who come asking for teachers, who seem 
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no more to understand a proposition in 
Sgau,than in English. Several boys 
came to my school, who, after a few 
days, left, from inability to understand 
either teacher or books. 

2. Admitting the possibility of their 
learning in Sgau with proper instruc- 
tions, it is a well known fact, that we 
have not the teachers to send among 
them. Had we books which they could 
understand, they would instruct them- 
selves in a great measure. Teachers 
would very soon be raised up among 
them, who would do the work much more 
efficiently than Sgau teachers could, 
even if they were now among them in 
sufficient numbers. Of the teachers and 
preachers who have been sent, only four 
remain at their posts, and they are in 
the villages near the Pa-ku country. 
Some have been sent to small distant 
villages, but have every one returned. 
It is my conviction that future efforts to 
establish Szau teachers among them, will 
prove equally unavailing. 

3. A great number of Bghais are 
now begging to be instructed. We 
should, as far as possible, give the gospel 
to all in their own language, and should 
do so without yielding to discourage- 
ments, however dark the prospect.— 
But we do not contemplate making books 
for the Bghai Karens; so cheerless a task 
it would be, in itself considered, and as 

would be to prepare them for a nation 
of unrelenting idolaters. The number 
of converts baptized and awaiting bap- 
tism, cannot be less than fifteen hun- 
dred. These and others connected with 
them, who are by this means brought 
under religious instruction, make a Chris- 
tian population, using the term in its 
popular meaning, of not less than three 
or four thousand souls. But they are at 
present a Christian people without Bi- 
bles, Testaments, or even a catechism 
that is generally understood, But this is 
not all; the number is daily increasing. 
Among a people who know not their 
own number, or the limits of their terri- 
tory, the name of Christ still clothed 
with power is subduing all to itself. For 
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Christians, who believe the whole world 
will be subdued by the divine power of 
evangelical truth, it surely is not a great 
stretch of faith to believe thata field, 
whose first fruits have come in so boun- 
tifully and so promptly, will soon be all 
gathered into the garner of the Lord. 
Shall we be doing our whole duty if we 
fail to give them books, which even a 
child may understand? It has been 
thought best to make books for Burmese, 
Pwos and Talings; but the result of a 
generation’s labor among these three 
races of people is scarcely equal to those 
of the first year’s labor of a few poor 
native preachers among the Bghais. Is 
there not a tenfold greater reason for our 
giving them the truth in an intelligible 
state as soon as possible ? 

4. The testimony of all the preachers 
who have been among them is united on 
this point. Sau Quala has repeatedly 
urged the necessity of speedily preparing 
books for them. He seems to consider 
it as quite indispensable, and fears very 
much that the advantages already gained, 
will be lost by our tardiness in applying 
this and other necessary means‘of im- 
provement. 

There is no time to be lost in this 
matter. The question is fairly before us, 
whether we will give the people here 
the truths of the gospel in their own 
dialect, that all may read and under- 
stand, or restrict them to the few who 
can and will command leisure to Jearn 
them in another, differing widely from 
their own. 


LETTERS FROM KAREN ASSISTANTS. 


Dr. Mason furnishes the following transla 
tions of letters from Karen assistants, printed 
in the Karen “ Morning Star.” The first is 
from Sau Shapau, the principal Bghai assist- 
ant, addressed to Sau Quala; the second is 
from Sau P waipau,who was the first assistant 
among the Pakus. 


Letter from Sau Shapau. 
My dear teacher and elder brother :— 
Iam not capable of any thing. I have 
no wisdom, no discrimination; but I 


fully believe, as the Holy Scriptures say, 
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God can do all things. When I came 
hither I was not skilled in the books, but 
God turned the hearts of the Bghais to 
become Christians and to build thirty- 
nine chapels, for which they are desirous 
to obtain teachers ; and though destitute, 
yet God watches over them and pre- 
serves them steadfast. I do not under- 
stand the Bible; yet God enables me to 
speak, but it is not by my own wisdom. 
Then brethren, when you pray, do not 
forget your brother, the little teacher 
Shapau, who is in the land of the 
Bghais. 

When I heard that teacher Whitaker 
had arrived at ‘Toungoo, I wished to visit 
him very much; but at that time my 
whole body was excoriated with disease. 
Idid not know what todo, but I wished 
to go very much; so [ went into the for- 
est and dug up some roots said to be 
good for the disease, and after reducing 
them toa paste by rubbing them on a 
stone with water, 1 bowed my head to 
God, and prayed for his blessing. I 
then anointed myself, and, after a night’s 
rest, awoke in the morning a little bet- 
ter; so | went and visited the teacher. 
I staid four days in Toungoo, and on 
the Sabbath the teacher made me inter- 
pret for him in Bghai ; but he read from 
the Bible concerning Ananias and Sap- 
phira, the signification of which I did 
not well understand. However, the Lord 
helped me to speak, and the Bghais were 
enabled to understand tolerably. They 
were very anxious to be furnished with 
Bibles; and when the teacher promised 
to furnish them with some hereafter, 
they rejoiced exceedingly. The Bghais 
greatly fear God, and worship him with 
great propriety ; therefore, brethren, 
pray for them, do not forge them. 

Ihave been now two years among the 
Bghais, and sometimes | have wished to 
see my little daughter (at Maulmain) 
very much, and desired to return; but 
God appointed me to teach the Bghais 
books, and I saw them build zayats in 
one village after another, so I did not 
dare to return. It is as the Bible says,— 
“ The harvest is ripe,” and then there is 
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the order to “reap.” Brethren, when 
God has thus commanded, dare you re- 
main inactive? God has opened the 
path of rejoicing, and we ought all to re- 
joice together. Still, I have no confi- 
dence in myself. My trust is in God. 
Then, brethren and sisters, teachers and 
teacheresses, all of you, pray for me, 
and that the kingdom of God may come 
in Toungoo. 


Letter from Sau Pwaipau. 


Grace to the teachers, teacheresses, 
and disciples, all and every one of them. 
I praise God according to his word. I 
never feel weak in him, and through the 
aid he affords me, I rejoice in him con- 
tinually. God led me hither; and, though 
I felt sad at first, yet he has displayed 
his power in truth, and I cannot suffi- 
ciently praise bis goodness. But I do 
not think of that which makes me happy. 
I preach, and I see light brightly irra- 
diating the darkness. It increases day 
by day, as the first blush of dawn be- 
comes brighter and brighter in the 
morning. The prayers of the teachers, 
teacheresses, and disciples have been 
heard. Through preaching, with God's 
help, the hearers come to understand 
one precept after another in succession. 
The people here study the books well, 
and God assists them. Those who be- 
come a little skilied leave me; for the 
inhabitants of other villages build zayats, 
and come and call them away for teach- 
ers. I have furnished eight Paku teach- 
ers to as many villages where they had 
been invited to teach. Pray for these 
eight teachers, brethren, for they have 
only just commenced study, and know 
next to nothing. 

At first, when I came and preached 
here, there was a chieftain who knew 
not righteousness; but when he became 
a Christian, he became a strong man in 
God. He exhorted and instructed his 
family and people in matters pertaining 
to the next world in a most zealous 
manner; and he has loved me like one 


of his own children. 
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This year has been one of much sick- 
ness among us. Twenty persons have 
died, of whom nine had been baptized. 
Still, the Christians remain steadfast, 
every one of them, and are strong in 
God. Dear teachers, teacheresses, and 
disciples everywhere, pray in love for 
this people. 


HENTHADA MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR, CRAWLEY. 
Tour from Henthada to Rangoon. 


Nov. 24, 1855.—I left Henthada this 
morning, for the purpose of visiting the 
villages between that place and Ran- 
goon. My company consists of two oars- 
men, a steersman, the two disciples, Ko 
Eim and Ko Choke, and a Bengali cook. 

Having at present no regular native 
assistant, was glad of the opportunity 
to take the disciples above named, in 
order that they might commence the 
course of training which will, with the 
blessing of God, make them “able 
ministers of the New Testament” totheir 
benighted countrymen. They are both 
promising men, and Iam much encour- 
aged by the zeal and energy with which 
they improve every opportunity for 
preaching Christ. I design in this tour 
to visit the villages on the right hand 
descending, and those on the other bank 
on my return. 

26.—Yesterday, Sunday, we spent at 
Tsalong, a place “neither small nor 
large,” as the Burmans have it, that is, 
about the middling size. We found 
enough to do all day. The disciples 
went in one direction, and myself, with 
one of the boatmen, to carry tracts in 
the opposite. In this way we managed 
to make known our message nearly, I 
think, to every house. After breakfast, 
we tried to find a house where we might 
hold meetings something like our usual 
regular Sabbath service. But no one 
would give us permission,—every one to 
whom we applied, “ Friend, will you not 
allow us to sing and pray tothe Eternal 
God, who made you and all things,” an- 
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swered, quite respectfully, but in an 
anxious, low tone of voice,“ No, I am 
afraid my friends and all the people will 
ridicule me.” 

As nearly the whole population were 
attending a funeral, we decided to resort 
to a zayat a little removed from the vil- 
lage, and surrounded by a collection of 
kyoungs, four old pagodas, and idol 
houses filled with images of every mag- 
nitude. And there, amid this profusion 
of dumb witnesses of man’s forgetfulness 
of his great Creator, we sang the praises 
of the Eternal God. 

Here, as in every village of any size, 
poongyees abound, eat the rice of the 
people, teach their male children to read, 
and quietly use their influence to bind 
upon their votaries the yoke which must 
ruin their souls forever. 


Donabew — Nyoungdong. 


Reached Donabew this afternoon, and 
found, in the old mission house formerly 
occupied by Mr. Brayton, a Christian 
Karen family. They received me with 
right cordial welcome. Owing to the 
fact that a missionary had resided here 
for some time, I found many who had 
heard before of the way of salvation, and 
hence did not listen with the same appa- 
rent interest as those to whom it was 
made known for the first time. There 
were many good listeners, however, and 
I hope it will not be very long before 
this large and important place has at 
least one church of believers. But alas, 
how can one man attend, with any thing 
like efliciency, to the numerous villages 
which comprise the field assigned me ? 

After the moon had risen, a very good 
congregation collected on the bank, at- 
tracted by our singing, and we contin- 
ued singing and talking until a late hour, 
when one of the disciples having offered 
evening prayer, we retired to sleep as 
they only can sleep who have been ex- 
ercising lungs and muscles for hours. 

27.—Just as day dawned we started 
for the next large village on our route, 
called Nyoungdong. I say, large village, 
because between Donabew and the one 
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just named, there are numerous small 
villages, which must be visited on an- 
other occasion. Nyoungdong is a large 
town situated at the mouth of the Pan- 
lang creek, which connects the Rangoon 
outlet of the Irrawadi with the main 
river. The place seems to be sustained 
by the boats which in great numbers, 
from all the upper country, make this a 
resting place en routeto Rangoon. The 
creek is not very wide, and we found it, 
throughout almost its whole length, full 
of boats of all sizes, laden with paddy for 
the Rangoon market. 

28.—After dinner last evening we 
had an exciting scene on the bank. The 
disciples had not yet returned from their 
evening preaching walk, and I was sur- 
rounded by some dozens of Burmans 
who had been reading our tracts through 
the day, and had thus become excited, 
and quite prepared for a controversy 
with the “ settersforth of strange gods.” 
They seemed little inclined to cavil, but 
made such inquiries as seemed to indi- 
cate a sincere desire to know the truth. 
They soon discovered, however, that my 
knowledge of Burman mythology and 
its mysteries was exceedingly limited ; 
and, as they could not resist the tempta- 
tion to show their superiority in this re- 
spect, I was very soon floundering be- 
yond my depth in the muddy waters of 
Burman theology. Overwhelmed by 
the shower of hard Pali words with 
which they added to my discomfiture, I 
was glad enough when the disciples 
came to my rescue, and quite turned 
the tide of victory. Ko Eim is learned 
in Burman lore as few of his country- 
men are, and his hearers, now subdued 
and silent, listened with admiration 
while he hurried them through the same 
dark labyrinth in which I had been en- 
tangled, and exposed the follies and 
absurdities of their system, showed them 
its insufficiency to save, and then held 
up in striking contrast our glorious reli- 
gion, and preached the Saviour to them. 
Health of Mr. Ingalls.— Baptism of a 

priest. 
29.—To-day reached Rangoon. When 
12 
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I was last here, Mr. Ingalls was living 
within four brick walls, all blackened 
with fire and smoke. Now I found him 
residing in acommodious two-story brick 
building, which, though not quite com- 
pleted, was already very comfortable. 
The Barman church in Rangoon is in a 
flourishing condition, and is steadily in- 
creasing. Prepared, as I had been, by 
alarming accounts of br. Ingalls’ serious 
illness, to find him very feeble, I was 
most agreeably surprised to see him so 
much better than he had been, and able 
again to attend to his various arduous 
duties. * 

Sunday, Dec. 2.—Br. Ingalls preached 
toa very good congregation, composed 
chiefly of the native Christians. After 
the sermon, we listened to the story of a 
priest, who, the previous Sunday, had 
cast away his yellow robe, and with it 
all his long-cherished store of merit and 
self-righteousness. He believed with 
his heart in the Son of God, and with 
his mouth made confession unto salva- 
tion. He related most clearly and satis- 
factorily how he had found the Saviour, 
who led him to count all his former gain 
as loss. As br. Ingalls was too tired to 
take the long walk to the place of bap- 
tism, I had the satisfaction of baptizing 
him in the same lake which has already 
received so many in the observance of 
this initiatory rite of Christ's church. 


Return— The Assistants — Illustration. 


14.—We reached Henthada on the 
eighth instant, and found all well. 
The few inquirers were advancing in 
knowledge under the care of Ko Au, 
our third disciple, who did not accom- 
pany us. 

The trip up the river was very tedi- 
ous, and I beguiled much of my time in 
conversation with my volunteer assist- 
ants. Itis most pleasing to observe how 
rapidly they have advanced in obtaining 
a knowledge of the Bible, and in cor- 
rectness of religious perception gener- 
ally. I was much struck by a figure 
employed by Ko Eim. We had just 


* Later accounts are less favorable. 
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passed a large, black wooden idol which 
had been set up on the bank, and to 
which some Burmans were engaged in 
praying and making offerings. We all 
sat quietly for some time, engaged with 
our own reflections, when Ko Eim sud- 
denly exclaimed,—* Teacher, let me tell 
you what the Burmans remind me of. 
They seem to me like a poor hungry idiot, 
who does not know food when it is placed 
before him, but, pushing it away, continue 
to cry, ‘Give me food, give me food.’ And 
so the Burmans. When we offer them the 
gospel, they reject it; but continue to 
ery, ‘ Save us, O God ; save us, O God.’” 
Alas, the poor idiot ! How truly descrip- 
tive of the ignorant, but proud Burman ! 


PROME MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. KINCAID. 


A full account of the trip of Messrs. Kincaid 
and Dawson to Ava and their interview with 
the king, was published in the Magazine for 
October, 1855, pp. 409-418. At the time of 
that visit ( April 12, 1855,)the reader will re- 
member that the king received the missiona- 
ries with acordial welcome, and invited them 
to make the royal city their permanent resi- 
dence, offering also to pay their expenses. 
The following letter is a testimony to the 
king's sincerity in his request. 


Continued favor of the king of Ava. 

Prome, Nov., 1855.—During the past 
five months, I have received repeated 
messages from the Court, and two spe- 
cial messengers from his Majesty, to learn 
when I will come, and offering boats and 
men to take me and my family up and 
also to furnish me with a house. 

Of course, I refused any such aid, and 
stated distinctly that I could not make 
Ava my home, until my place was sup- 
plied in Prome. It seems, however, that 
the king confidently expects me up, and 
I have written to Dr. Dawson, proposing 
that he should go and remain, and I 
would go once or twice a year, visit all 
the towns by the way,and spend three 
or four weeks in the capital. Probably 
by the end of one or two years, could 
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leave Prome and make Ava the centre 
of my labors. 


Condition of the station at Prome. 


As things now are, it does not seem 
to me wise to leave Prome. We have 
four Burman and two Karen churches, 
widely separated,—the most northern 
and the most southern, at least one 
hundred miles apart; and besides 
these young churches, we have disciples 
in several other localities, where the 
prospect is very encouraging that other 
churches will rise, both among Burmans 
and Karens. Then again, our native 
preachers, though faithful and hard- 
working men, are young in experience, 
and far from being skilled in the gospel. 

Br. Simons is not able to do the work 
so urgently demanded in this field. He 
has not physical strength to endure the 
hardships. It is comparatively easy to 
visit the towns along the river in a boat; 
but much of our work lies back in the 
country, and no small part of it among 
the hills, where even a horse must often 
be left. To dothis work, I am often for 
days together with no bed but my cloak, 
and no pillow but my saddle. These 
exposures and the consequent hardships, 
br. Simons could not endure. 

The Lord has opened wide the door of ~ 
faith. Among our converts we have also 
a goodly number who seem to be 
called of God to the work of the minis- 
try, and they must be instructed and 
quickened in order to become able min- 
isters of the New Testament. Then 
again, we have two departments, Bur- 
man and Karen, both equally important, 
and, at the present time, equally encour- 
aging. 

Can a man be found for Ava P 


All these facts taken into the account, 
the path of duty seems plain. Br. Si- 
mons and myself entertain the same 
views on the subject. Still, there is Ava 
with all its vast interests and its great 
population and its close connection with 
unnumbered Shans and Karens, east and 
north, and the king and his Court ex- 
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pressing more than a wish to have me 
make it my home. Can nothing be done 
for Ava?—is a question ever before 
me. My conviction is that I should re- 
main longer in Prome ; yet I think some- 
thing can be done in Ava. I have pro- 
posed the only plan I can think of, to 
meet the present exigency. Could my 
place be supplied here, I would gladly 
go at once; but there isno one. There 
is no person living who can feel as I do 
in reference to Ava and the vast field 
still further north, as I know the people 
and they know me. 

The king is a great admirer and most 
liberal supporter of his ancestral religion. 
Still he is not a bigot. How far he would 
tolerate an open proclamation of the gos- 
pel, it is impossible to say. He express- 
ed no opinion to me on the subject, 
though he knows well my manner of 
life. Iam not anxious to know how he 


would regard the conversion of his peo- 
ple. At present, there is nothing in the 
way of carrying the gospel to any town 
in 


Another convert from Ava— Church 
at Thayet. 

I have just baptized a young man from 
Ava,—the fourth within ayear. This 
man says his mother received a book 
from me when I was in Ava last April, 
and they read it daily and came to be- 
lieve it contained the true religion, when 
he proposed visiting Prome to learn fully 
the doctrine of Christ. He says he must 
return soon, so asto instruct his mother 
and other relations in the knowledge of 
Christ. In Thayet, the frontier city of 
British Burmah, I have baptized eight, 
and these, together with five baptized 
in other places, but now residing in 
Thayet, are constituted a church. Two 
assistants are laboring in the city and 
neighboring villages with encouraging 
prospects. I visit the place every four 
or six weeks. The entire expense of 
the mission is furnished by a few pious 
officers. 

Thayet is admirably situated for mis- 
sion work. The population is rapidly 
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increasing, and a large number of villa~ 
ges are easily reached. Besides: thisy 
merchant boats from all the towns along’ 
the Irrawadi, as far north as Ava, are 
constantly arriving in this city, which 
furnishes an opportunity for preaching 
and giving tracts to thousands living im 
the heart of the empire. 

We are anxious to establish a similar 
mission in Keaugen, a large and beauti-~ 
ful town, thirty miles below Prome; the: 
expense would be about three hundred 
rupees a year. On every side of us the 
field is inviting, both among Burmans: 
and Karens. We have the promise of 
two or three Karen assistants. Br, Crawe 
ley has sent Ko Eim back to Prome, be~ 
cause he has not the means to pay him. 
The sickly season has begun, and the 
mortality is great in city and country. 
Shway Doung is nearly depopulated.— 
Fevers and dysentery are the deadly 
diseases. Amidst it all, we have lost 
only one disciple. 


TAVOY MISSION. 
LETTER 


FROM MR. CROSS. 
Visit to Matah. 


Tavoy, Dec. 31, 1855.—I left Tavoy 
on the sixth inst., in company with 
Capt. Stevenson, the Commissioner of 
this province, and Dr. Walter, assistant 
surgeon of the station, to visit Matah. 
We had elephants, which are now own- 
ed in great numbers by the Karens in 
the vicinity of Matah. No less than 
seven came to offer their services. We 
arrived at Matah on the evening of the 
seventh, having made the journey in 
two days. Due notice had been sent, 
and the people had done credit to them- 
selves in fitting up their chapel for our 
reception. On the eighth, which was 
Saturday, we walked over the village 
and visited some of the houses of the 
people. The Sabbath was spent in 
preaching, — congregation about one 
hundred and sixty. Monday, the Com- 
missioner spent in. the examination of, 
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civil and criminal cases. There were 
thirteen pupils in the school during the 
rains. 


Civil and police regulations. 


The Commissioner issued the follow- 
ing orders: 1. That hereafter no Ka- 
ren headman shall hold his office, dating 
one year from the present, who cannot 
measure and calculate the area of the 
fields cultivated within his district. 2. 
Hereafter the headmen shall report to 
government the number of pupils in the 
schools in their districts, and the number 
of children not in school who ought to 
be in school. 3. To check the disposi- 
tion to gamble, which seems to have 
taken a deep hold on the people in and 
about Matah, the Commissioner issued an 
order to the headmen to apprehend any 
persons seen gambling or with dice in 
their possession, and declared that any 
such person should be fined one hundred 
rupees and the complainant should have 
one half. 


State of the church — Superstition. 


The Matah church is not, I think, in 
so bada condition as I had been led 
from reports to fear. But their teacher 
says that while the missionary is with 
them, they appear better than at other 
times. 
apostatized during the year. 
of these I saw, but they have left 
the village. The church, that is, great 
numbers of them, have become dissatis- 
fied with their teacher. 
have been from one hundred and sixty 


to one hundred and eighty at the com- 


munion season, and many of them ap- 
peared well. 
One of the things which discourage 
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not burst, the charge would not hit. The 
great majority present believed this ; 
and one and another assured me that 
they had medicines even stronger than 
this. The teacher and others tell me 
that the disciples have formed the habit 
of keeping such charms in their houses 
and about their persons. I preached 
against these things on the Sabbath, 
and on Monday morning the doe’s horn 
was shown me,and I found I had not 
succeeded in killing the belief in such 
charms. I hope there are a few in Ma- 
tah,—but the number is a minority,— 
who are not governed by such childish 
superstitions. These superstitions seem 
to have increased immensely within a 
few years. 

This year the church has contributed 
fifty-nine rupees and five annas, which a 
little more than pays the salary given 
their pastor and school teacher. 


Condition of other churches, 
11.—I set out on my visit to the church 
at Kergau, twelve miles above Matah, on 
the north branch of the Tenasserim.— 


Arrived in the evening and preached. 
This little church occupies one of the 


most splendid tracts of country to be 


found in these provinces. But they do 


| not cultivate in any such way as to de- 


rive benefit from the excellence of the 
soil-and situation. I found the little 
church completely discouraged, and all 
the talk was about scattering. They, 
however, rallied, and before I left, their 
childish minds seemed to take hold on 


This was still more strikingly the case 
| with the church at Khoplau, both in re- 
gard to the utter discouragement into 
which the church and the teacher had 


me most is the tenacity with which the | fallen, and the marked revival which our 
older people cling to their superstitions. | short visit seemed to produce. In this 
The headman showed me a doe’s horn, latter place, Khoplau, I found the chapel 
which he assured me would preserve a all in ruins, and all the houses in ruins 
house from taking fire ;—and if any one | about it. There were four or five ruined 
carried it about his person, it would be houses about the chapel, and not one 
impossible for any body to shoot him | family living permanently near it. All 
with a musket. The musket would not| were set upon giving up and dispersing, 
fire; if it did, it would burst; if it did| one to this place and another to that ; 
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but all rallied, and determined to build 
anew chapel and new houses about their 
chapel. One reason why a family had 
left a house was, that in time of high 
water a snake had come up into the 
house, and this was a bad sign. The 
heathen Karens almost uniformly for- 
sake their houses on such occasions. 

One little church of some fifteen or 
twenty members, up the south branch of 
the Tenasserim, I found in a good con- 
dition. ‘This was very refreshing. ‘The 
place is called Lertahpoo. But the little 
church at Kaito, if indeed it should ever 
have been called a church, I found ut- 
terly broken up. The weedsand grass 
were grown up around the little chapel, 
so as mostly to choke up the passage.— 
This, however, had been cut away for 
our accommodation, as I had sent notice 
a week or more beforehand of the day on 
which I should be at the place. But six 
or eight Karens came to meet us be- 
sides the teacher, who is a very good 
man. 

The average contribution of al the 
churches in this region, except Matah, is 
about six rupees toa church,—which I 
have invariably given to the teacher in 
addition to the proportion of the three 
hundred rupees assigned to these pro- 
vinces from the home treasury. 

I have never seen the churches even 
in Tavoy at so low a point as this year. 
The schools have been almost entirely 
given up. The parents have lost their 
interest in sending their children to 
school. The Matah church had twelve 
or thirteen small children in school, and 
the others from three to five children in 
school. What struck me painfully in 
almost every place was the fact that I 
met the young people decked out in the 
style of heathen Karens, their necks 
covered with beads, and their ears stuffed 
with slits of red flannel. 

I intend, if possible, to visit these vil- 
lages again before the rains, and try to 
secure what seems to have been par- 
tially gained. Ihave not yet visited the 
churches on the Tavoy river, but an or- 
dained assistant spent about two months 
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at Newville. He reports the little church 
there in a very bad state. 

IT expect to start to-morrow or next 
day to visit the churches at the south— 
I hope to find them in a better state 
than those in this province. I shall do 
the best Ican, both here and there to 
stir up the people. 

I hope we may soon see better times 
here, and it is our prayer that God will 
return and help us. 


NINGPO MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF DR. MACGOWAN, 
Disbanding of the day school. 


Ningpo, Dec. 24, 1855.—In accord- 
ance with instructions from the Commit- 
tee, the mission has disbanded its day 
school. The children of our church 
members will enter other mission schools 
where it is practicable, and where it is 
not they must runatlarge. Under these 
circumstances, we cannot compute what 
proportion of these little ones will fol- 
low in the religion of their parents; but 
one hazards little in predicting that 
Ningpo Baptists will, compared with their 
Protestant brethren, and also with Ro- 
manists and Confucianists, take, intellect- 
ually at least, a subordinate place. But 
we regard the suspension of the day 
school as only a temporary measure ; and 
hope to see this means of disseminating 
gospel truth once more in full operation. 
I hold that when poor men are gathered 
into a Christian church, it is incumbent 
on us to undertake the education of their 
children, and to support, as well as in- 
struct, pious youths who give signs of 
future usefulness. For these purposes, 
schools are indispensable for an efficient 
mission in China. 

Itinerant preaching. 

Last season, many excursions were 
made by missionaries at Shanghai into 
the interior, who found that vast and 
populous regions might be easily visited, 
where multitudes would listen to their 
preaching. This year many such jour- 
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meys have been made from this city. 
Crowds collected in every city and vil- 
lage to hear the new doctrine, or rather 
-to see with their own eyes the strange 
looking men who stood up to address 
them. Could you see a missionary, 
standing on the steps of a bridge, or on 
the stage in a temple, preaching to the 
assembled neighborhood, you would be 
‘delighted, and anticipate much from the 
labors of your brother. But could you 
hear the remarks of the auditory, you 
would regard his efforts as almost wholly 
futile. They are drawn out by curiosity, 
and for the most part consist of the 
idlers to be found in every city, always 
ready for a spectacle; and, what the 
arrival of a menagerie is to a town at 
home, the approach of a “ barbarian” is 
to a Chinese populace. Nevertheless, 
itinerant preaching is useful ; it is impor- 
tant, and essential to the work of evan- 
gelization ; for though discourses of this 
kind, like the printed page, serve rather 
to convey a general notion of the truth 
than to convince men of sin, and cause 
them to cry, “ Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?” — yet itis what must pre- 
cede and prepare for that preaching 
which shall reach the heart, — preaching 
that is addressed to individuals regu- 
larly, frequently, with line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little, and 
there a little, in the house of the listener, 
and by the wayside, but above all in the 
house of the missionary, to which he 
should be allured. 

Sermons or discourses to a promiscu- 
ous assembly are calculated to give but 
meagre impressions. The persons who 
profit by what is technically called 
preaching are those who statedly listen 
to it. It is the course to be relied on for 
enlightening inquirers, or confirming 
believers ; butfor proselyting, for attach- 
ing adherents, the missionary should sin- 
gle out his man, and follow him up, as if 
his mission was to secure him especially. 
This sort of labor can be best done in 
towns and villages removed from for- 
eign influence. Protestant missionaries 
are not to blame for not residing in the 
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interior. Foreigners, who reside far be- 
yond the assigned limits, must live con- 
cealed, and work secretly by native 
agents. We cannot conduct our opera- 
tions in a private manner, nor have we 
converts to afford us shelter. No per- 
sonal risk is hazarded by attempts of the 
kind. The foreigner’s person is secure ; 
it is the natives who are in any way asso- 
ciated with him, who will be visited with 
unmitigated severity. While, however, 
missionaries may not reside in the inte- 
rior, there are villages and cities almost 
beyond number at a short remove from 
each st the five ports, wherein they 
should take up their abode in prefer- 
ence to these centres of commerce. At 
one time this would have been impracti- 
cable, but it is not so now. Several 
cities near Ningpo may and ought to be 
occupied at once, by one or two families 
from this place. 


The work on the island of Chusan. 


In the providence of God we have 
been drawn to the city of Tinghai, and 
to the island of Chusan on which it is sit- 
uated. We did not seek of ourselves to 
extend our borders ; but the visits made 
to that island by missionaries in quest of 
health have led to the commencement of 
its evangelization. We have now there 
a native assistant, preaching in a hired 
room, to converts and inquirers ; in 
fine, there exists already the nucleus of 
achurch. Every thing is indicative of 
great promise, compared with missionary 
labor at Ningpo; but, until a missionary 
make the place his home, little can be 
effected. It is a field which Romanists 
have found fruitful, and what with priests 
and chapels, sisters of charity and found- 
ling establishments, they show themselves 
in earnest in cultivating it. One of our 
number would be glad to follow up our 
success at Chusan by residing in the 
midst of the people, could you authorize 
him todo so. But as such permission 
involves an outlay for a dwelling and 
chapel, it is to be feared that we must 
content ourselves with mere occasional 


visits, greatly to the detriment of the 
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cause. Were there no special indica- 
tion of its being our duty to extend our 
labors to Chusan, it would still be politic 
to have a house there as a sanitarium. 
Much every way would be saved by an 
outlay for this purpose ; but under exist- 
ing circumstances, we cannot defer the 
erection of suitable buildings, without 
foregoing extraordinary opportunities for 
usefulness. 

It seems strange that this opening 
should occur just as we were compelled 
to contract our operations. Can it be 
that after seeing a breach made in a 
strong hold of the enemy, we shall not 
be suffered to attempt an assault, or to 
calculate on permanent occupation ? 


GREECE. 
JOURNAL OF D. SAKELLARIUS. 

It was stated in the Magazine for April, p. 
115, that Sakellarius, after having left Volo, 
disappeared, and for six weeks no tidings were 
received at Athens concerning him. The 
first and second paragraphs of the following 
journal precede, in the order of time, the ex- 
tracts already published. The remaining por- 
tions describe his subsequent operations as a 
colporteur. The translation is furnished by 
Prof. Arnold. 

JOURNEY TO VOLO, THESSALONICA, CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, AND THE GREEK ISLANDS. 


Voyage to Volo. 


I left the Pirseus on the 19th Oct., ina 
small vessel manned by five sailors, and 
carrying an equal number of passengers, 
among whom was one monk. We were 
four days in reaching Chaleis. I had 
little religious conversation with my fel- 
low passengers, as they all preferred 
eard-playing and story-telling. The 
monk was the most accessible of all ; for 
he observed that I defended him against 
the accusations of the rest. When the 
Greeks encounter bad weather at sea, 
they are accustomed, if there be a priest 
or a monk on board the vessel, to lay the 
blame on him. I did not join with my 
fellow passengers in this, but rather re- 
proved them. The monk parted from 
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gether to Volo, where we arrived after 
six days. During this last part of our 
voyage, I read several tracts, and the 
whole of the Pilgrim’s Progress, aloud ; 
sometimes to two or three hearers, some- 
times to none at all. None of them 
seemed much interested. 

We arrived at Volo on Sunday, Oct. 
28, about noon, and anchored just oppo- 
site the market place. Seeing the shops 
closed, and few persons abroad, I con- 
cluded that we were among a religious 
and Sabbath-keeping people. But I soon 
found out my mistake. Most of the 
owners of the shops lived in the neigh- 
boring villages, and were accustomed to 
go to their homes on Saturday evening ; 
and so Sunday is the market-day in all 
the villages around. All the other pas- 
sengers went on shore to amuse them- 
selves ; but I remained on board to enjoy 
my quiet. 


Misapprehension corrected. 


On Monday I went on shore, and soon 
met two of my countrymen, whom I had 
not seen since they heard of my conver- 
sion. After mutual friendly salutations, 
I asked them about my relations, and 
they answered my questions politely. 
After a few moments’ conversation, they 
both exclaimed ;—*“ Brother, we had 
heard very different things about you; 
and what do we now see ?” “ What have 
you heard?” said I. “ We had heard 
that you had changed your religion, 
and that you no longer cared for us, or 
your relations; but now we see the 
contrary.” They thought that I would 
not condescend to speak to them, that I 
should treat them with contempt, or that 
I should begin to revile them, and their 
images, and the Virgin ; for this is com- 
monly the way those of the Greeks who 
become Mussulmen behave; and the 
people in those parts have similar ideas 
of those who become Protestants. I an- 
swered them, that I loved my country- 
men and relations much better than 
before ; for the gospel teaches us, and 
Christ commands us, to love one another. 


us at Chalcis; the rest of us went on to- 


I mention these things that you may see 
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how ignorant the people are in Thessaly, 
and Macedonia, and Epirus, where there 
are no missionaries. 

One of the upper class, a person of 
considerable education, rebuked me, be- 
cause I exposed myself so publicly; 
saying, that I had no sooner come to 
Volo, than all men knew that I was a 
Protestant ; whereas he had been one for 
fifteen years, and nobody knew it yet. 
I answered him,— “If I had been like 
you, perhaps no one would have found 
me out.” “ Yes, indeed,” said he, “you 
must be prudent.” “But,” said I, “if 
we do not make ourselves known to men, 
how do we confess the Lord ?” “ That'll 
come in due time,” said he. “Tis time 
now,” said I. I saw that he was dis- 
pleased, and so said no more, as I was in 
his house ; and after a few moments, I 
went away. As I departed, he charged 
me not to mention his name to any one, 
and added as his parting word, — “ Pru- 
dence.” 

After the excitement mentioned in that 
part of his journal already published, br. S. 
thought of retiring; but he was unwilling to 
depart, leaving such false impressions in re- 
gard to himself uncorrected; he therefore de- 
sired to remain, and staid thirty-three days at 
Volo. Before he left, the excitement against 
him had greatly abated. He went into the 
cafés, and found some acquaintances. He 
heard much discussion about his books. Be- 
fore quitting Volo, he ventured to go once 
more to see his brother, although the latter 
had bidden him farewell by letter. His ap- 
pearance caused his brother great astonish- 
ment, and some alarm at first. He remained 
with him two days. On returning to Volo, he 
found it impossible to get possession of his 
books; and so he was obliged to go away 
without them. 


Voyage to Thessalonica---Religious tol- 
erance in Macedonia. 

I left Volo on the first of December 
for Thessalonica. Our voyage lasted six 
days, as before. I read and explained 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and the “ Sin- 
ner’s Friend ” to the sailors. 

At Thessalonica I found much greater 
freedom than elsewhere, both among 
Greeks, Turks, and Jews. Three or 
four Greeks, and sometimes more, came 
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every Sunday to the house of Mr. Ro- 
senberg, the German missionary to the 
Jews, employed by the London Society. 
Mr. R. seems to be a man of competent 
abilities, of great zeal, and of the most 
earnest Christian regard for all the three 
nationalities. I wish very much that the 
Missionary Societies in America, who 
have sent laborers into so many parts of 
the world, would turn their attention to 
Macedonia also, where a great door is 
open, and there are peculiar facilities for 
evangelical labor. I saw many Rabbins 
openly visiting Mr. Rosenberg; and he 
was accustomed to visit freely in Jewish 
families, for the purpose of religious con- 
versation. I too had many conversa- 
tions with Greeks and Turks, in the 
bookstore, and elsewhere. I found that 
besides greater freedom, there is a much 
better state of morals in Macedonia, than 
in the other parts which I have visited ; 
but great ignorance prevails. The 
priests, however, have less influence than 
elsewhere. While I was there, I sold 
books every day; and on some days quite 
a large number. I visited frequently a 
young man who was dying of consump- 
tion; he seemed greatly interested in 
religious conversation, and gave some 
evidence of being born again. My hope 
is that he may be fully regenerated, and 
die a Christian death. 


Interesting voyage to and scenes in 
Constantinople. 

From Thessalonica I went to Constan- 
tinople in an English merchant steamer. 
The captain was a Greek ; but the engi- 
neers were English. During our voy- 
age, which lasted four days, I had much 
religious conversation with them. The 
captain expressed some doubts as to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures ; but after 
many conversations, he was so far per- 
suaded that he bought a Bible and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. ‘The engineers had 
both been religiously brought up; and 
one of them was a true Christian. With 
these I had delightful conversations. We 
all wished our voyage longer. They told 
me it was a very uncommon thing for 
them to meet with a Christian passenger ; 
and their souls were sometimes almost 
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famished for want of Christian converse. 
I gave to each of them a Bible, to one in 
Greek, and to the other in English. 

I arrived at Constantinople on the 
20th of January. On the day after we 
landed, I visited the missionaries to the 
Armenians and Jews, and their schools. 
It was very affecting to see so many 
studying the Scriptures in so many 
languages. I could not but lift up my 
eyes to heaven, and say,—“ O Lord, 
thou hast fulfilled thy word,” —“ Out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise.” 

I visited a family of converted Turks, 
and spent one day and night with them. 
My heart was filled with joy to see a 
whole family, who only a short time be- 
fore were worshippers of the false 
prophet, now worshipping God, praising 
the Holy Trinity, and proclaiming Christ 
as the Saviour of sinners. 

On my first Sabbath there, I went to 
church, and heard preaching in English, 
Greek and Armenian. I enjoyed all the 
services very much, and especially. the 
singing. 

The work of God in the capital of the 
East is carried on with great zeal, and 
each seems to vie with others in Chris- 
tian activity. Both ministers and con- 
verts faithfully do their duty. May the 
Lord bless in a similar manner his work 
in Greece. 

I learned beyond all doubt that in the 
East the word of God has free course 
among the nations, especially during 
these last years, in which political and re- 
ligious liberty has been greatly enlarged. 
Thus we see, that while emperors, kings, 
governments, and peoples, labor and 
strive for their own ambitious and vain- 
glorious schemes, and selfish interests, 
and in order to accomplish these declare 
wars, and excite the passions and hatred 
of nations against each other, and stir up 
the spirit of religious fanaticism, each 
unfurling its own religious standard ; — 
all these their designs are frustrated, and 
brought to nought. God still carries on 
his work, and the kingdom of Christ ad- 
vances among the nations. 

I sold some books in Constantinople, 
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and had many opportunities of convers- 
ing with my countrymen on religious 
subjects. 


Scenes in the islands. 


From Constantinople I went to 
Smyrna, where I remained only one day. 

From thence we set sail for Syria ; but 
we were obliged by stress of weather to 
put in at Ipsara. There \we remained 
four days; and I found the people very 
ready toconverse on religious subjects, 
and to purchase my books. I was sur- 
prised to find so much freedom of thought, 
and so much independence of the priests. 
Leaving Ipsara, we came to Andros, 
where we remained five days in quaran- 
tine. My companions, with whom I had 
much religious conversation, all won- 
dered at my abstinence from cards, wine, 
and tobacco. We were about twenty in 
quarantine, in two adjacent rooms. The 
first day my room-mates asked me to read 
tothem from some interesting book. I 
selected Alleine’s Alarm, and read such 
extracts as I had before marked as suita- 
ble. Several seemed affected by what 
they heard, and began to ask, “ Who 
are they that are in such a perilous 
condition?” “They who break the 
commands of God,” I answered. “ What 
commands?” said they. I then opened 
my Bible, and read to them the ten com- 
mandments. Much discussion followed, 
especially about the Sabbath, about steal- 
ing, and about murder. Some of them 
maintained that it was no harm for one to 
steal in order to supply the necessities of 
himself and his family. But we had 
the longest discussion about murder. 
One of the number was a murderer, who 
had escaped from justice in Smyrna. 
This man undertook to maintain that the 
murderer might be guiltless, and that the 
guilt might all belong to the murdered 
man, when he had given just cause of 
provocation to the murderer. Some of 
the others sided with him, and maintained 
that a man commits no sin when he slays 
his enemy, or one who reviles his reli- 
gion. Others brought up the example of 
Russia, which does quite right to fight 
for orthodoxy, and to killas many French 
and English as she can. And in proof 
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of this, they added, God gives her the 
victory, and she gains new triumphs 
every day over the allies, and will soon 
have the whole world at her feet. Such 
are the reports which these simple peo- 
ple hear from designing and lying per- 
sons; and they believe them. Some 
said, “The Americans are on the side 
of the Russians, and against the allies.” 

I observed one woman, who sighed 
and groaned, whenever I spoke of the 
duties of husbands and wives. She had 
two children with her. I afterwards 
learned her story. The husband had 
deserted her, and she had been to 
Smyrna to find him; but he had rudely 
driven her away. 

On the remaining days of our stay 
in quarantine, I had many conversations 
with my companions; and especially 
with the murderer. Sometimes he 
seemed affected by what I said; and he 
promised to give up drinking intoxicat- 
ing liquors ; for he acknowledged that it 
was this habit which had led him to com- 
mit the murder. 

After we were released from quaran- 
tine, we remained four days longer wait- 
ing for a favorable wind. I went into 
the town, and exhibited my books for 
sale ; but I found very few purchasers. 
“ O, these are Calvinistic books!” they 
exclaimed, when they looked at them. I 
was told that there was no hope of my 
selling any of them, unless I could get 
them recommended by the school mas- 
ters and the priests. I spoke to some of 
the former about it; but they answered 
that they could not recommend any 
books but such as were ordered by the 
government to be used in the schools. I 
found that the excitement about Kairi, (a 
Greek priest of Andros, who was con- 
demned a few years ago for his deistical 
doctrines,) had not yet wholly passed 
away, and the priests were very fanatical. 

We stopped a single day at Syra; and 
then crossed to the Pirmus. 


Concluding thoughts. 


This last journey of mine, along the 
coasts of the Turkish empire, has 
strengthened me still more in my work; 
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for I have seen that peoples far inferior 
tomy countrymen, and despised by them, 
are making much greater progress in 
the knowledge of the truth than we are. 

There is a wide door open for the 
preaching of the gospel toall the nations 
of the East, and there are signs of a 
thorough spiritual regeneration. The 
people thirst for the word of the Lord. 

Many of my countrymen perceive the 
necessity of such a regeneration, and de- 
sire the introduction of evangelical re- 
ligion among us ; for the prevailing sys- 
tem is constantly falling more and more 
into contempt, and the priests are get- 
ting a bad name in consequence of the 
abuses which they practise. But unhap- 
pily the people do not understand that 
the reform must begin with individuals, 
and that each one must introduce the 
pure religion first into himself. 

O ye who are enlightened with the 
light from heaven, I entreat you let your 
earnest prayers ascend for us poor 
Greeks, who “ professing ourselves to be 
wise, have become fools ;” and send us 
preachers of the gospel, as you send 
them to all other nations;— and you 
will have your reward in heaven. 

During this journey, Sakellarius disposed 
of about one hundred and fifty different books 
and tracts, including twenty-five copies of the 
Scriptures and parts of Scripture, ten copies 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress, &c. ; — the proceeds 
were $17.22. He was absent from Athens 


from the 18th of October to the 29th of Feb- 
ruary. 


GERMANY. 
LETTER FROM MR. WIEHLER. 
Cheering scenes at Bernstein. 
Reetz, April, 1856.—With the help of 
God, another quarter, rich in blessing, 
is again behind us. Great prosperity 
has attended us, both asa church and 
in our missionary labors. I have held 
eighty-three services, circulated eighty- 
five bibles, and three new preaching sta- 
tions have been secured. A great hin- 
drance to the circulation of our bibles, is 
still the want of the Apocrypha, which 
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is held in high esteem here. Four per- 
sons have been baptized and seven oth- 
ers are waiting for the ordinance. Among 
the latter is a venerable man, who, five 
years ago, was convinced of the truth of 
believers’ baptism, but could not give up 
his connections for the sake of the truth. 
In our last church meeting, however, he 
stated that he would rather endure the 
severing of long cherished friendships, 
than the continuance of such pain as is 
caused by doing violence to the con- 
science. His baptism will create much 
excitement among the church party 
here. 
Our meeting room, which last autumn 
was considered spacious, is now becom- 
ing far too small for the attendance.— 
Not only from the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Reetz, but from places many 
miles distant, country people come to 
be with us on the Lord’s day. Every 
where there is a stirring among the dry 
bones, and I feel much joy in dispensing 
the word of life to hearers, of whom I 
know that they are hungering for it. 
Our most flourishing station is Bern- 
stein. Many a time I have formerly 
distributed tracts in this place, and sought 
to win some sinners for Christ, but in 
vain. A young man who had been con- 
verted at Brake, returned to his native 
place, Bernstein, full of zeal for the 
truth. But in an evil hour he yielded 
to temptation, and our hopes for the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom here, were 
again destroyed. Yet the Lord had 
thoughts of mercy for Bernstein. In 
his own good time our young brother 
was restored. Humbled and cured of 
the self-confidence which tended to his 
fall, he now sought to make good the in- 
jury he had done the cause of Christ.— 
In a short time awakenings took place, 
and I was invited to preach at Bern- 
stein, where we have at present four 
brethren. The last meeting I held there 
was so crowded, that after the house was 
filled many were compelled to leave 
without gaining admission. High and 
low alike willingly bore the discomforts 
of the occasion in their desire for in- 
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struction, and their earnestness was to 
me a pledge of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. At the close of the service, it 
seemed as if the congregation could not 
separate. One and another put ques- 
tions to me which showed that they were 
seeking the salvation of their souls. A 
young woman, known as the gayest of 
the gay in the town, was so overpowered 
by her feelings that she broke out into 
loud exclamations for mercy and par- 
don. All hearts were moved in sympa- 
thy. Prayer was renewed, and it was 
as if the place was moved, and a second 
Pentecostal outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
were vouchsafed to us. 

But still more joy was in store for me. 
On my return to br. Liebig’s house, I 
soon perceived a change to have come 
over the brothers of my host,—lads of 
seventeen and fourteen years of age.— 
They had been at the meeting, and had 
hastened home to pray for pardon and 
peace. This family consists of eight 
brothers and sisters, of whom four are 
converted, and four are very near the 
kingdom of God. 

A day not to be forgotten was March 
24th,— when a love-feast was held at 
Reetz, at which almost all the friends 
from the stations were present. We 
realized the blessedness of our oneness 
in Christ. Interesting addresses were 
given. One brother had a word of warn- 
ing,—another, of comfort,—a third, of 
encouragement, and all had hearts open 
to divine influences. The meeting was 
extended long beyond the usual hour 
for separating. 

May we not be of good cheer in con- 
templating these wonders wrought by 
divine power through the feeblest instru- 
mentality ? I for my part more than 
ever love the work entrusted to me,— 
the blessed work of gathering in sheaves 
for the heavenly garner. Never has my 
field of labor borne a more promising 
aspect than at present; and while my 
own soul is refreshed, I trust many, who 
pray and labor with me for the spread 
of the gospel, will be likewise gladdened 
by the intelligence of these things. 
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MISCELLANY. 


NATIVE AGENCY AND LIBERALITY 
AMONG THE SHANAR CHRISTIANS. 


In the Magazine for December, 1855, 
p- 491, some account was given of the 
Shanars of India, and their native wor- 
ship, and the wonderful triumphs of the 
gospel among them, drawn from an inter- 
esting narrative by Rev. Joseph Mul- 
lens, of Calcutta. A pleasing view is 
given by the same writer of the employ- 
ment of native agency among the peo- 
ple, and of the Christian liberality to 
which they are trained. 

An interesting topic connected with 
the Shanar missions is the system of 
agency adopted by the missionaries for 
the instruction and discipline of their 
multitudes of disciples: of whom each 
missionary has on an average two thou- 
sand. In these extensive missions, mis- 
sionaries appear much more as the direct- 
ors and superintendents of several con- 
gregations than of one ; and much more 
as pastors of Christian flocks than direct 
preachers to the heathen. The influ- 
ence of each one of them is thus spread 
over amuch wider surface, without be- 
ing at all dissipated. The system of 
management is very complete through- 
out all the missions; and will, I feel sure, 
under God's blessing, tend to establish 
the converts in sound doctrine, and to 
apply the gospel widely and fully to the 
extensive district where they toil. This 
system has been the growth of years; 
and its elements have been suggested by 
the experience of actual wants. It is 
not invariably the same in form, individ- 
ual missionaries making modifications of 
their own. All missionaries have a body 
of native catechists under their direction, 
who are employed in the charge of the 
various village congregations, connected 
with each head station. By some, all 
the catechists of a district are gathered 
monthly for three or four days at a time: 


by others they are gathered weekly ona 
particular day. On these occasions the 
catechists give in systematic reports of 
the state of the separate villages under 
their management. They report on the 
condition of the congregations and 
schools; the attendance at public wor- 
ship; the sermons they have preached; 
the places they have visited ; the burials 
they have performed; the number of 
converts added ; the progress of inquir- 
ers; the number desirous of baptism; 
the applicants for admission to the com- 
munivn: and soon. They also receive 
instruction; the missionary dictating a 
sermon to them, or regularly reading 
through for their benefit a book of Scrip- 
ture. In some stations, the catechists 
preach sermons dictated to them by the 
missionary; in others they prepare ser- 
mons of their own, and submit them to 
the missionary’s criticism. Both plans 
have the same object, that of providing 
proper instruction for the out-stations. 
Similar reports are received from the 
school-masters. Again, in most cases, 
the agents of the mission pass through 
different grades of employment, as from 
assistant schoolmaster to that of school- 
master. Thence they pass to the office 
of assistant catechist ; then become cate- 
chists: and finally may be ordained. 
This plan is found to work well, as fur- 
nishing a stimulus to exertion and im- 
provement. In the Church Missionary 
Society, there are also superintending 
schoolmasters and superintending cate- 
chists, who have charge of several divi- 
sions of a district. 

The work of the missionary in the 
complete and constant superintendence 
of the separate districts of each mission 
is by no means light. It embraces sev- 
eral distinct departments. First, a mis- 
sionary is directly the pastor and preacher 
of the station where he resides. He also 
teaches the chief classes in the school of 
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the station, especially in the boarding 
school, and the Bible class. He has to 
receive the reports of all his native 
agents; to meet their difficulties; give 
them advice ; or by them send advice to 
the people. He must also be prepared 
to see smaller or larger deputations ar- 
riving from all parts of his district at any 
hour of the day, to ask his assistance in 
settling quarrels, making up marriages, 
securing loans from the benevolent soci- 
eties, or treating special cases of sick- 
ness. He has also to visit in turn the 
chief out-stations in the district ; to ex- 
amine and teach the local schools; preach 
in the village churches; meet the candi- 
dates for baptism ; and settle a thousand 
varieties of miscellaneous business, which 
the people are certain to have on hand 
for his advice. He must also be archi- 
tect and builder, not only of the mission 
buildings, but also superintendent of the 
village streets which spring up around 
his dwelling. How well these things can 
be done by devoted and energetic men, 
is proved by many examples spread over 
the whole province. Every station bears 
witness to their skill: but the villages of 
Edeyenkoody and Suviseshpuram ; the 
establishment at Sawyerpuram; the 
beautiful Gothic churches, built of stone, 
at Suviseshpuram, Panniveli and Meg- 
nanapuram, display it in the strongest 
light. The districts to which they be- 
long are also some of the most interest- 
ing, for the numbers and character of 
the converts, in all Tinnevelly. 

All the Societies among the Shanars 
have paid much attention to the raising 
of a thoroughly good native agency. 
Had they better materials, the results 
would be better than they now are, 
though still they exhibit a great advance 
on former days. Three Seminaries have 
been established for this purpose, at 
Nagercoil ; at Palamcottah for the Church 
Missionary Society; and at Sawyer- 
puram for the Propagation Society. At 
each place a large number of promising 
lads and young men are subjected to a 
course of instruction, extending over 
several years and embracing the most 
important branches of education, with 


a view of being fitted for employ- 
ment in the mission. Special instruct- 
ors have been appointed to these in- 
stitutions, and great pains are taken to 
secure the end for which they were estab- 
lished. The longer they are maintained, 
the greater will be the good influence 
which they exert throughout the Shanar 
missions. 

A thing specially worthy to be noticed 
in these missions is the practice early in- 
troduced among them, of leading the 
converts to contribute to the gospel 
which they have themselves received. 
In Bengal and other parts of India 
though a beginning has been made, na- 
tive churches have been backward in 
this matter. The plan was first intro- 
duced into Tinnevelly by Mr. Rhenius, 
and was then adopted at Nagercoil. In 
all the stations, contributions are sought 
for various Christian societies. There 
are for instance the Bible Society and 
the Tract Society, both well supported 
by native subscriptions. In Tinnevelly, 
in 1852, the Christians contributed nine 
hundred rupees to the Bible Society. 
From Travancore they remitted three 
hundred and forty-eight rupees. At 
Nagercoil and two neighboring stations, 
the same year the collections and pur- 
chases in the Tract Society amounted to 
six hundred and seventy rapees. At 
some stations there is a Book Society ; 
at some a Dorcas or a Poor Fund. In 
the Nagercoil mission subscriptions are 
gathered as a contribution to the Home 
Society, and for several years they have 
amounted to a thousand rupees, enough 
for the support of twelve readers. 
Throughout Tinnevelly there are socie- 
ties to aid the building of village churches. 
An immense number of such churches 
have been erected by their aid. They 
subscribe also to the founding of villages 
as well as societies, and are now endeay- 
oring to establish endowments both by 
gifts of money and planting lands. Most 
of the Christians are poor, particularly 
in the southern parts; yet even the poor 
give willingly. Many that have no 
money, contribute lumps of sugar: their 
coin however is very small: the copper 
cash having a very minute value; and 
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many of these appear in the collecting 
boxes. The catechists and more wealthy 
men give liberally : and that too without 
boasting. In special cases many have 
frequently given a month’s salary. One 
catechist in the Propagation Society’s 
Jubilee gave four months’ salary; and 
when Mr. Cemmerer objected, thinking 
it too much, he said that he must give it 
in thankfulness for what he had received 
from the mission, and for the education 
of his children in the knowledge of the 
gospel. The same man on collection days 
has been known quietly to give his two 
boys two rupees each to put into the box. 
Richer men do more. In Mr. Tucker's 
district, where the Shanars are wealthy, 
some have frequently given five, four, or 
three rupees at one time: and one man 
on several occasions has given twenty- 
five. Let but the principle be under- 
stood and the habit established ; and why 
may not the same be seen in other parts 
of India? 

Through the kind aid of the Rev. W. 
Clark, of Palamcottah, I have obtained a 
carefully prepared statement of the sums 
of money contributed by the Tinnevelly 
Christians to their different Christian 
Societies during the last four years. The 
statement is not quite complete: but it 
proves the astonishing fact, that the 
Christians of eleven stations, 21,000 in 
number, contributed during that period 
for the various benevolent objects above 
mentioned, no less than seventeen thou- 
sand rupees. If we reckon those of the 
seven other stations, containing 14,000 
people, as liberal in an equal degree, it 
will exhibit the sum total given by the 
whole Christian community in the prov- 
ince, as amounting to more than twenty- 
eight thousand rupees in those four 
years. 

At nearly all the stations, numbers of 
widows were found by the missionaries 
to be continually dependent on their 
charity. In one district, that of Santa- 
puram, Mr. Lewis found a hundred and 
fourteen. Mr. Rhenius many years ago 
secured for their benefit the establish- 
ment of a Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund 
at Palamcottah, intended especially for 
the catechists and other agents of the 


mission. The same plan has been acted 
on elsewhere. The societies have been 
formed on the principle of an Assurance 
Company: monthly subscriptions are 
paid ; the fund is lent out on interest ; 
and the widows of subscribers receive 
pensions in proportion to the amount 
subscribed. These societies have proved 
exceedingly useful. 

Another plan for the benefit of this 
poor class was devised by Mrs. Mault of 
Nagercoil. Finding a number of dis- 
tressed women in the mission she thought 
of introducing among them the art of 
lace-making. She procured materials 
from England, taught them, and sold 
their work very advantageously. The 
women learned it immediately ; their 
taper fingers being admirably suited for 
the delicate process. At present there 
are no less than three establishments of 
this kind; two at Santapuram and Ed- 
eyenkoody, with the original one at 
Nagercoil from which they sprang. Pat- 
terns, pins and thread are obtained from 
England, but the pillows and bobbins are 
made on the spot. Instruction in the 
art is reserved for poor but respectable 
widows, or the very best of the school 
girls. To the latter it is quite a dowry: 
and great is the competition among the 
young men to secure as a bride one of 
the favored few who have acquired the 
skill. It is astonishing what beautiful 
work they can turn out, and in what 
comfort they are supported. More than 
this, the respectability and cleanliness of 
the employment react upon the mind and 
character of those who pursue it, and 
tend to preserve their intelligence 
and self-respect. Many of them are 
church members and consistent Chris- 
tians. To many may be applied Cowper's 
beautiful lines on the English cottager, 
pursuing like employment. They are 
another specimen of what the gospel, the 
despised gospel, is doing to elevate the 
character, and control the principles of 
the Christian poor: and, though sceptics 
may doubt and infidels oppose, that gos- 
pel shall not be without its triumphs even 
among the happy lace-makers of 
Nagercoil. 
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ARRIVAL, &c. OF MISSIONARIES. 


Mrs. Bronson arrived safely at Madras after 
a delightful voyage. 


Miss Vinton reached Calcutta, March 6th, 
and left the following day for Rangoon, in 
company with Mr. and Mrs. Ingalls, who 
were at Calcutta for the benefit of the health 
of the latter. We regret to state that the 
health of Mr. Ingalls, which for a season was 
more favorable, is again prostrated. 


Mr. Whitaker, who has been in feeble 
health, is so far restored as to be able to go 
on a visit to Shwaygyeen by boat. Mr. Har- 
ris gives accounts of continued successes of 
@ most encouraging character among the 
Karens around Shwaygyeen. 


DONATIONS. 
RecEIvED APRIL, 1856. 


Maine. 


Jefferson, Ist ch. 5; Eastport, 
Washington st. ch., John 8. 
Pearce tr., 40; China, Ist ch. 11; 
Newcastle and Alna ch. 25; 
Eden, Key. C. L. Cary, of wh. 
1 is fr. a young lady, and 1 fr. 
Mrs. Dodge, 4; Wilton, L. N. 
Fletcher 5; Warren, Mrs. Lydia 
Y. Farguharson 5; 


Vermont. 


Windsor, ch., William Gay tr., 
25.85; Newbury, John Renfrew 
5; Phebe McLay 1; 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, South ch., of wh. 25 is fr. 
Mrs. E. Safford, to sup. William 
Safford in Assam Orph. Sch, 
280; Cambridge, Ist ch. 22.0; 
“E. H.T.” 10; Lynn, Dea. Jon- 
athan Bacheller 250; Tewksbu- 
ry, “a friend” 10; Lawrence, a 
friend, for def, 5; Vlymouth, 
Ladies’ Amer. Bap. Miss. Soc. 
16; Medford, Ist ch. and Sab. 
Sch. 25; East Haverhill, “a 
friend” 5; 

Worcester, Pleasant st. ch., mon. 
con. 12; Clinton, ch. 81; per Rey. 
J. Aldrich, agent, 


623.50 


Rhode Island. 


South Kingston, 2d ch. and soc. 
10; Westerly, ch., to cons. Dea, 


Albert Buel L. M., of wh. 40is 
fr. the ladies, tow. the sup. ofa 
native Karen teacher, and 10 fr. 
Sab. Sch., 100; 

Natick, ‘two friends,” per Rev. 
J. Aldrich, agent, 1.25 


Connecticut. 


Bristol, ch., of wh. 25 is fr. E. N. 
Welch, 10 being 10 per ct. on his 
L. M., for def., 

Jewett City, ch. 15.76; Norwich, 
Central ch., “two friends” 6; 
per Rey. J. Aldrich, agent, 21.76 


New York. 


Lebanon, ch,, tow. sup. of Rev. T. 
Allen, 5; Batavia, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. Mason 5 each 10; W. Groton, 
8.G. Conger 5; Rochester, “a 
lady” 4; Copenhagen, Lydia 
White 1; West Chazy, Daniel 
Massett 5; Edmond Brown 1; 
William Douglass 1; Kendall, 
ch., Alanson Kniffin tr., 8; 
brooklyn, Rey. James Clarke 
10; Charleston, Rev. B. Barber 
2; Clifton Park, ch. 37.25; 88.25 

Ontario Asso., Mitchell tr., 
Middlesex, ch. 15.00 
Granville, ch. 20.50; Horace 
Maynard 5; per Rey. O. Dodge, 
agent, 1 

Saratoga Asso., Stillwater, Eph. 
Newland, to cons. his son, John 
BB. Newland, L. M., per Key. O. 
D., agent, 

Stephentown Asso., Chatham, 
Henry N. Smith, to cons. his 
wife, Mrs. Clarissa Smith, L. M., 
per Rev.0. D., agent, 

Hudson River South Asso., Mrs. 
Bridges 1; Mrs. Sturgis 1; C. T. 
Goodwin 4; Mrs. E. Wiswold6; 
Bedford Ave. ch. 44; Yorkville, 
ch. 3; per Rev. O. D., agent, 

Otsego Asso., A. Robinson tr., for 
German mission, per Rey. O. D., 
agent, 


00.00 


2.00 


New Jersey. 


Newark, Ist German ch., female 
»rayer meeting colls. 8; Bloom- 
ngdale, ch., of wh. 10 is fr. Rey. 
S. F. Stelle, being 10 per ct. on 
L. M., for def., 15; 

West N. J. Asso., Millville, ch. 
8.60; Cedarville, ch. 16.50; per 
Rey. 8S. M. Osgood, agent, 

Central N. J. Asso., Sandy Ridge, 
ch. 36; Flemington, ch., of wh. 
15.00 is fr. Sab.'Seh., 40; Woart’s 
Corner, ch. 6.22; per Rev. S. M. 
O., agent, 

East N. J. Asso., Somerville, ch. 
19.09; Jersey City, Union ch., 
fem. miss. soc. 36; per Rey. 8 
M. O., agent, 

—— 180.41 
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Pennsylvania. 


Reading, Sab. Sch., Jas. S. Hill’s 
class 


Clarion Asso., Kittaning, John H. 
Burleigh, per Rey. 8S. M. Osgood, 
agent, 2 

Monongahela Asso., Mt. Moriah, 
ch., per Rey. 8. M. O., agent, 

Philadelphia Asso., Ridleyville, 
ch., per Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 

Pittsburg Asso., Saltsbury, ch., J. 
Weaver, per Rey. 8. M.O., agent, 

Broome and Tioga Asso., Bing- 
hamton, ch. 19.75; Whitney's 
Point, ch. 11; Tioga Centre 8; 
per Rev. H. A. Smith, agent, 

Madison Asso., Caznovia, ch., peer 
Rey. H. A. S., agent, 

Oswego Asso., Pulaski, ch. 10; Ful- 
ton, ch. 14; P. S. Westcott 1; 
friends of missions 4.50; per Rev. 
H. A. S., agent, 29.50 

Otsego Asso., Burlington, Ist ch. 

8; West Burlington, ch. 6; Exe- 
ter,ch. 7; per Rey. H. A. S., 
agent, 16.00 

St. Lawrence Asso., John A. Lea- 
vitt 5; Mrs. Venilia A. Spauld- 
ing 25; per Rev. H.A.3S., agent, 30.00 

Onondaga Asso., Little Falls, ch. 

8.28; Frankfort, chi. 4.25; per 

Rey. H. A. S., agent, 12.53 

Washington Union Asso., Kings 
bury, ch. 14; Fort Edward Vil- 
lage, ch. 14.48; Glen's Falls, ch. 
17.28; Sandy Hill, ch. 16.62; 

Henry Tetft, with other donas. 

to constitute himself L. M., 25; 

Fort Ann Village, ch. 7.07; 


43.28 


33.75 


Ohio. 


Warren, members of ch., for def., 
87.50; Cleveland. Erie st. ch., E. 
Thomas tr., 40.30; Kingsville, 
Ast ch. 9; Akron, ch. 8; 


94.80 


Indiana. 


Greencastle, Rev. P. H. Evans, 
tow. sup. of a native preacher, 


or Key. A.S. Ames, agent, 5.00 
hite Lick Asso., Greencastle,ch., 
per Rey. A. 5. A., agent, 7.06 


Illinois. 


Mokena, Rev. J. B. Dibell, for 
def..5; Bri-tol, ch. 5; Jackson- 
ville, ch. 20; Delavan, ch., H. 
L. Fisher tr.,mon. con. 5; God- 
frey, Monticello Sem., M. 8. 
Tolman 2; Payson, ch., Robert 
G. Kay tr., 23.35; 

Ottawa Asso., Sublett, ch. 13; Am- 
boy, ch. 24; per Rev. J. D. Cole, 
agent 

Salem Asso., New Hope, ch., per 

key. J. D. C., agent, 


Johnson's 


per Rev. J. D. C., agent, 6.20 
Greenup, E. H. Starkweather, per 
Rev.J D. C., agent, 10.00 
— 172.55 


Donations. 


[June, 1856. 


Michigan. 


Orion, J. A. Rowley, per Rev. J. 
D. Cole, agent, 

Vassar, Mr. and Mrs. H. Hobart 5; 
Perry. ch. 6; Pontiac, Mrs. Lu- 
cinda Butterfield 10; 

Kalamazoo River Asso., Kalama- 
zoo, ch., 10; Galesburg, ch. 3.69; 
Battle Creek ch, 13,75; Marshall, 
ch. 10.76; Cereseo, ch. 15 10; per 
Rev. A. S. Ames, agent, 

Jackson Asso., Napoleon, ch 9.50; 
Brooklyn, ch. 6.10; Columbia, 
ch. 70 cts; per Rev. A.S. A., 


21.00 


agent, 16.30 
Washtenaw Asso., Manchester, 
ch., per Rev. A. S. A., agent, 2.50 


89.01 


Wisconsin. 


La Crosse, Ist ch., Elisha Whit- 


tlesey tr., 50.00 


Iowa. 


Iowa City. Rev. Dexter P. Smith 
4; Marion, * E. A. H.” 3; 


Shawanoe Mission. 


Delaware Station, Wm. A. Con- 
ner, for def.,5; Charles Journey- 
cake, for def.,5; Isaac Journey- 
cake, for def, 2; Charles Arm- 
strong, for def.,5; Mrs. C. Arm- 
strong, for def., 5; M. Palmer, 
for det., 1; “* Two friends of the 
Union,” for def, 10; Joseph W. 
Amstrong, for def., 1; mon. con., 
of wh. 61s for def., 16; Othawa, 
ch., Rey. J. T. Jones, for def., 


17.75; per Rey. J. G. Pratt, 67.75 


Nova Scotia. 


Wolfville, John W. Barss, 10 par 
ct. on L. M., tor def., 


Burmah. 


Shwaygyeen, Rev. N. Harris, 10 


perct. on L. M., for def., 10.00 


Siam. 


Bangkok, Communion Sabbath 


colls., per Rey. W. Ashmore, 34.10 
$2379.89 
Legacy. 
Weare, N. II.. Mary Sargent, per 
Hon. J. L. Hadley, Exr., 5.00 
$2384.89 


Donation in Goods, 


Champlain, N. Y., “‘ The ladies,” 
one box clothing and books, for 


Rey. F. A. Douglass, 8.00 
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; Rock Island  Asso., 
2 Creek, ch. 16.00; Lyndon, ch. 
a 7.50; Union Grove, ch. 7; Erie, 
ch. 5.50, per Rev. J.D. C.,agent, 86.00 


